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MENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of | [.REE EXHIBITION.—ART-UNION of LON- 


——— 
qo 


SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


at this Institution will commence on 
er, 1851, and the following Lectures and 
given during the Session :— 


course of Study 
Fonaay, the 6th of Novemb 
practical Demonstrations will be 
j Arts and) Lyon Playfair, Ph. D., 

|, CHEMISTRY, applied to “nls TRS. 


Agriculture . ; 
2 NATURAL popes » applied wi Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 
the Arts. ...-e--eeeeee ‘ 
Beco ICAL SCIENCE, with its) Robert Hunt, Keeper 
oe tions to Mining ..++--+++++ of Mining Records. 
'RGY, with its special ap-Y John Perey, M.D., 
° oe oak taal F.R.S. 
§. GBOLOGY, and its practical applica- A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
tions 


see eeeeeee 
Besesecoreeesososecossooeeee 


— W. Smyth, 
M.A 


ourse of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
yay ae Pounds for each Session, from November to 
August inclusive. ae 
Practical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
Paleontology, is included in the above charges. 
Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures 
snd Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the of Pupils on payment of Fiftcen Pounds for the 
session of Five Months. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, either in the Queen’s or the 
Honourable East India Company's Service, are admitted to the 
Lectures at half the usual charges. 

Stadents who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 
Diploma of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TREN- 
HAM REEKS, at the Museum, from whom the necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained. 

H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


poral COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN and 
Assistants. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
of October next, and end on Saturday, the 2lst of February, 





' The FEE for Students working every day 


during the Session, is ...... Coccccccce £15 0 
Pour days in the week, is .....eseee0es esc 330 
Three days in the week, iS .........ceee005 10 0 O 
Two days in the week, is........eceeseeess 8 0 0 
One day in the week, is ......- pPlesNobes . £8 8 


Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 
Parther particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 





Setrct axp Vatvasre Linrary, Orn PAINTINGS, AND SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, BY 


\fB8s. T. M. FISHER AND SON, at the 


EXCHANGE ROOMS, MANCHESTER, on Wed 
Thursday, and Friday, the 24th, 25th, and 26th days of September’ 
\sSl, sale to commence cach day punctually at cleven o'clock in 
toe ; the Valuable and Curious LIBRARY, collected by 
the lave Peter Barrow, Esq., surgeon, Clifford Street, Chorlton- 
on-Medlock, with great labour and judgment, consisting of 
‘wards of 1,500 standard works, in excellent condition, and con- 

ag among others :—Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 21 
pon be Bordercr’s Table-book, 900 wood-cuts, 8 vols. in 4; 
's Travels, 11 vols.; Trail’s Josephus, 2 vols.; Aikin’s Man- 
thee; Talrtwalt's History of Greece, 5 vols.; Niebuhr’s History 
Sume, 6 vols.; Rotteck's History of the World, 4 vols.; Hallam’s 
Middle Ages, 3 vols. ; Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 13 vols.; Hobbes’ 
Taglsh and Latin Works, 16 vols.; De Lolme on the Constitution 
ry ; Channing's Works, 6 vols.; Sir Thomas Browne's 
el Tytler's History of Scotland, 7 vols. ; Lingard’s 
England, 13 vols.; Robertson's Works, 8 vols.; John- 
. ee vols.; Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 27 vols. ; Family 
Library, Vols.; Bohn’s Standard, Classical, Scientific, and Anti- 
uaa Libraries ; Fosbroke's Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, 3 vols.; 
mt i raiety’s Publications, 14 vols.; Ritter's Ancient Philo. 
Hume's “% - og —? oe Metenshaby. 2 vols.; David 
. 8, vols.; Sir Humphre avy’ 
me § vols; Brougham’s Political Philosophy,'3 ~ &, Bur. 
te eT lle the Reformation, 4 vols. ; History of the Founda- 
Webster's ter, 4 Vols.; Blount’s Fragmenta Antiquitatis ; 
ot Manchester wok ; Dibdin's Bibliomania ; Whitaker's History 
cleared shes Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux Mouches, 
es; Lamouroux's Histoire des Polypiers Coralli- 
~ Apc rare ; Cuvier’s Recherches sur les Ossemens 
- text, 2 vols. plates; Papillon’s Exotique, par 
mely bound in calf, with numerous coloured 
Py anand French ; Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Yols., from 1817 to 1828, with upwards of 1000 
= Works; Gall and Spurzheim’s Anatomie et 
syst Nerveux, 3 vols. ; The Sydenham Socicty's 
; John Hunter's Works, with plates, 4 vols., bds. ; 
on Insanity, &c.; Shakspeare ; Adam Clarke's 
of Homilies, in black letter, 1623; Mason 
of Bishops, 1613; Cooper’s Tracts, 1789; 
4, handsomely half-bound in calf, 16 vols.; Ray 
on tographical Society's Works; Bridge- 
umes of Mosses, and one of Fungi "collected 
on of Manchester ; Forbes’s British Star 
and Fishes, joc, t#drupeds, Reptiles; Yarrell’s 
. ; Johnson's British Zoophytes ; Hewit- 
; Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomo- 
om y; Walks about Jerusalem, finely illus- 
cones Physical Atlas; Celestial Atlas ; 
; ona Paintings, by C. Calvert, Wilson, Matthew 
be eral cases of Surgical Instruments. 


oan on Monday and Tuesday, the 22nd 


Thursda of sale, and catalogues had there 
y, = llth of September, or from the 
Princess treet, Manchester, who will forward 


“pplication containing four postage stamps. 
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DON.—The Exhibition of Works selected by the Prize- 
; holders of 1851 is now open to the public without tickets, daily, 
from ‘Ten till Six, at the Society of British Artists Gallery, Suffolk 
Street, aud will continue open till the 27th inst. 
The Print of AN ENGLISH MERRYMAKING IN THE 
OLDEN TIMP is ready for delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 


S KETCHES and DRAWINGS at the GALLERY, 


5, Pall Mall East, comprising, amongst other important 
works, choice specimens by Turner, R.A.; Maweady, R.A.; Ro- 
berts, R.A.; Stanfield, R.A.; Webster, R.A.; Hart, R.A.; Uwins, 
R.A.; Cooper, R.A.; Cope, R.A.; Lee, R.A.; Creswick, R.A. ; 
Frith, A.R.A.; Ward, A.R.A.; Egg, A.R.A.; Pickersgill, A.R.A. ; 
Hook, A.R.A.; Copley Fielding; John F. Lewis; Cattermole ; 
Hunt; Leitch; Linnell; Lance; O'Neil; Armitage; Cross, &¢.— 
Open from ten till dusk, admission One Shilling. 

Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s ParkK.— 
-4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE- 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, at Half past 
Three o'clock, on every Saturday until further notice. Admis- 
sion, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d, 











On October Ist, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 12s.; 
morocco, ]és. 


FLOWERS AND HERALDRY; 


Or, FLORAL EMBLEMS & HERALDIC FIGURES, 
Combined to express pure sentiments, kind feelings, and excellent 
principles, in a manner at once simple, elegant, and beautiful. 


BY ROBERT TYAS, B.A. 
Author of “ Favourite Field Flowers,” “ Flowers from 
the Holy Land,” &c. &c. 
With Twenty-four Illustrative Plates, drawn from the Author's 
instructions, and coloured by James ANDREWS. 
London : Houlstone and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row, 





Now publishing, with 26 Illustrations (price 5s. 6d.), a re-issue 
of Vol. I. of 


LP°rvyovon LABOUR 


AND THE 
LONDON POOR. 


A Cyclopwdia of the Conditions and Earnings of (1) Those that 
will work ; (2) Those that cannot work; and (3) Those that will 
not work. By HENRY MAYHEW. 


Office, 16, Upper Wellington Street, Strand. 





Now ready, with Illustrations (price l1ld.), Pant X. of 


ON DON LABOUR 
AND THE 
LONDON POOR, 
Commencing the Series on “‘ Those that will not work." 
By HENRY MAYHEW. 
Office, 16, Upper Wellington Street, Strand. 


“M*. HODSON has published a very small 


Book, but much more interesting and instructive than 
most large volumes. It isan American book, by T. 8S. ARTHUR, 
called ‘ Debtor and Creditor.’ The object is to show the process 
of involvement by a tradesman in difficulties; how one step suc- 
ceeds to another, till what would once have been misfortune 
assumes all the appearances of fraud. The incidents succeed so 
rationally, and the tale is worked up with so much talent and 
probability, that every reader will be interested, and may learn a 
moral which may do them good for the rest of their lives.”"—Atlas. 


8S. ARTHUR'S EIGHTPENNY TALES. 
DEBTOR and CREDITOR. A Tale of the Times. 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS; or, The Rich Man's Error. 
RICHES HAVE WINGS. A Tale for the Rich and Poor. 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. A Tale forthe Rich and Poor. 
RISING IN THE WORLD. 
THE HEIRESS. A Story of Trials. 
THE LADY AT HOME; or, Leaves from the Everyday Book of 
an American Lady. 
MARRIED and SINGLE; or, Marriage and Celibacy Contrasted. 
SWEETHEARTS and WIVES; or, Before and After Marriage. 
LOVERS and HUSBANDS; a Story of Married Life. 
*,.* The last three may be had in One Volume, cloth gilt and 
lettered, 3s.; or morocco, 4s. and upwards. 
London: Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 








MESSRS. HOPE AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CEPTICISM and ROMANISM Viewed and 


Contrasted, as conflicting yet cognate Systems of Supcrsti- 
tion and Unbelief. Price 1s. 

2. RAMBLES through ROME, Descriptive of 
the City and its Inhabitants. By the CHEVALIER DE CHATE- 
LAIN. Price 12s. 6d. At all Libraries. 

3. LIGHTS and SHADES on a TRAVELLER’S 
PATH. By JANET ROBERTSON. Price ls. 

London: Hope and Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough 
Strect, by whom Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c., are printed and 
published, very greatly under the usual charges. 





EVANS ON THE CORPOREAL RELATIONS OF MAN. 
In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


HE MINISTRY of the BODY. By the Rev. 
ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D., Vicar of Heversham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of “ The 
Rectory of Valehead,” and the “‘ Bishopric of Souls.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, lately published, 


PAROCHIAL SKETCHES. In Verse. (With 





Woodcuts.) 6s. 











THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCII— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers before Tuesday, the 30th inst, 
and BILLS not later than Wednesday, October Ist. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


vy 4 x y ” , “a Za , 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXX VIIT 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must b 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd, and BILLS for insertion 
by the 25th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
On Wednesday, October Ist, will be published, 16mo, price 
One Shilling. 


\ R. MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS ON 
4 RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES, and on GLADSTONE 
on CHURCH and STATE. Forming the Eighth Part of “ The 
Traveller's Library.” To be continued Monthly, price One Shilling 
each Part. 


Part I. contains WARREN HASTINGS, by 


T. B. MACAULAY. 


Part II. contains LORD CLIVE, by T. B, 


MACAULAY. 


Part III., LONDON in 1850-1851, 


M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 


Part IV., SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
From the Srrecratror. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. H. 
WILLS. 


Part V., WILLIAM PITT, Earl of CHATHAM, 


By T. B. MACAULAY. 


Parts VI. and VII., MR. 8. LAING’S JOUR- 


NAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY. fomplete in Two Parts. @ 


Parts IX. and X. on Nov. 1, will comprise a 
New Edition of EOTHEN, complete in Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “ MASTERMAN 
READY.” 
A New Edition, in 2 vols. fep. 8vo, with numerous Engravings 
on Wood, price 12s. cloth, 


N ASTERMAN READY;; or, the Wreck of the 
Pacific. By Captain MARRYAT, C.B. A New Edition, 
complete in Two Volumes. 
By the same Author, 


THE SETTLERS in CANADA, 


7s. Gd. 


THE MISSION: or, Scenes in Africa. 


feap. 8vo, 12s. 


THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN 100 Years Ago. 2 


vols. 12s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW WORK ON NEW ZEALAND. 
Just published, in post 8vo, with Maps, price 10s. 6d. 


6 her SOUTHERN DISTRICTS of NEW ZEA- 


LAND: a Journal. With passing Notices of the Customs 
of the Aborigines. By EDWARD SHORTLAND, M.A., Cantab., 
Extra-Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 

“Having been employed in the service of the Colonial Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, in the capacity of Protector of the Abori- 
gines, the author of this volume had abundant opportunities of 
making himscif acquainted, not only with the general aspect and 
character of the country, but more especially with the habits and 
mode oflife of the natives. The report which he gives of both in 
this abstract from the notes of his journal, is highly interesting, 
and cannot but prove exceedingly valuable to settlers in that 
country.’’—Joun Bere. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA ; 


chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. By the 
Rev. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's College. 12mo, 
boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and clear- 
ness.’’—ATHEN FUM. 
“In order to ascertain how far the Author's performance comes 
up to his design, we have paid particular attention to those places 
where the learner is most likely to stumble upon acknowledged 
difficulties...... In all these we have much reason to admire the 
happy art of the Author in making crooked things straight, and 
rough places smooth. The Student must be hopelessly obtuse who 
does not, in following the guidance of Mr. Lund, obtain increasing 
light and satisfaction in every step of his way; and such, too, is 
the strictly scientific as well as simple nature of the course pur- 
sued, that he who makes himself master of it, will have laid a 
firm foundation for an extensive and lofty superstructure of ma- 
thematical acquirement.’'—Tur Epvcaror. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Rell. 


Price 7s., with a new Portrait after Pickersgill, R.A. 


PHILOSOPHIE PROVERBIALE: 


(La Puivosorpuie £x Provennes.) Par MARTIN F. TUP- 
PER. Traduite par Groncr Merivier. 

“Mr. aro ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ has advanced by the 
gradations of ten editions, to an honourable position in the stan- 
dard literature of England. It has now for the first time assumed 
a French garb, and is in the way of attaining a sim‘lar distinction 
amongst our Gallic neighbours. The translator has been uniformly 
true to the idiomatic genius of the French language, at the same 
time that he has in no instance suffered himself to be lured by the 
blandishments of style into a disregard of the spirit and meaning 
of the original.’'—Tur Mornino Post, August 19, 1451. 


By J. R. 





Feap. 8vo, 


2 vols, 














Londres: Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly ; ct chez tous les 
Libraires en France et en Amérique. 
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AMERICAN WORKS 


OW SALE BY 


SAMPSON LOW, 169, Fleet Street. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: a Miscel- 


laneous Journal of all matters of interest for the week, connected 
with Books, Music, Paintings, Reports of Science, Amusements, 
&c. With Original Papers, Sketches, &c., by Distinguished Con- 
tributors, and a great variety of Miscellany and Gossip for 
General Readers. Published Weckly, in Twenty and Twenty- 
four pages, 4to. 
*,* The papers are delivered, weckly, through the Post Office, 
in Great Britain, upon payment of id. each.—Subscriptions, 14s. 
r annum, payable in advance, received by Sampson Low, 169, 
‘leet Street, London, who is authorized to receive Advertisements, 
and forward al] Communications, Books for Review, &c. 


The ISLAND WORLD of the PACIFIC ; 


being the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel through the 
Sandwich or Hawahan Islands, and other Parts of Polynesia. By 
the Rev. HENRY T. CHEEVER. With numerous Engravings. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 


from the Discovery of the Continent to the Organization of 
Government under the Federal Constitution. By RICHARD 
HILDRETH. Three handsome yols. 8vo, 36s. cloth. 


MEXICO. By R. S. Ruirrey, Brevet- 


Major in the United States Army, First Lieutenant of the Second 
Regiment of Artillery, &c. With Maps, Plans of Battles, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


GLIMPSES of SPAIN; or, Notes of an 


Unfinished Tour. By 8.T. WALLIS 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


BENJAMIN -FRANKLIN: 





an Auto- 


biography. With a Narrative of his Public Life and Services. 
By the Rev. HASTINGS WELD. With many Illustrations. 
8vo, lds. 


THE SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT 


end COMMERCIAL DIGEST: containing information necessary 
for Merchants, Owners, and Masters of Ships. By JOSEPH 
BLUNT, Counsellor-at-Law. Royal 8yo, 31s. 6d. bound. 


A SYSTEM of ANCIENT and MEDI- 


JEVAL GEOGRAPHY. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 1 vol, Syo, 10s. 6d 


THE AUTHOR'S OWN EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED. 


JACOB ABBOTT’S HISTORIES for 
YOUTH. In fancy cloth, with Dluminated Titles, Plates, Maps, 
and other Plans, each 5s. 

1. THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTLAND. 

2. THE LIFE of HANNIBAL, the CartuaGenian, 

3. THE LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 

4. THE LIFE of CHARLES L., Kine or Enatanp. 

5. THE LIFE of CHARLES II., Kriya or Enauanp. 

6. THE LIFE of JULIUS CHSAR. 

7. THE LIFE of ELIZABETH, Qvuesw or Enctann. 


8. THE LIFE of QUEEN MARIA ANTOINETTE. By 
J.8. C. Apporr. 


“ This is an interesting volume for youthful readers.” 
Literary Gazerre. 


9. THE LIFE of ALFRED the GREAT. 
10, THE LIFE of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR, 
11. DARIUS. 


ENGINEER'S AND 
POCKET-BOOK. By CHARLES H. HASWELL. 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN BIBLE 


MECHANIC’S 


Fifth Edition, 


—, 


THE NEW NOVEL. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, and to be had of all Booksellers, in Two Vols, 21s 


JOHN DRAYTON: 


BEING 


THE LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A LIVERPOO], ENGINEER 


*** John Drayton’ is a work of rare power. Since ‘ Jane Eyre’ we have h : ; 
such adherence to absolute reality, combined as it is with such a fervid and healt pee of restrait 
sternness of Carlyle in unmeasured scorn of Chartism, Republicanism, and Infidelity.” —J7. ite, ce 

*** John Drayton’ is a remarkable book. The author is in earnest, and his earnestness 
evidences of geniality, power, loftiness of sentiment and thought, and by such a fine conce 
man may live if only true to his better impulses, that we forget the scornful way in whicl 
welcome him as a fellow worker.” —Leader. 


1ed power 

author Writes y ith ‘the 
Gazette. > 
C88 18 accompanied by such 
ption of the noble life which 
1 he insults our opinions, and 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 











NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





MR. WARREN’S NEW WORK, 


LILY AND THE 


An Apoloque of the Crystal Palace, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR” 
Will be published on the 22nd, price 5s., bound in cloth gilt 


THE BEE, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


“ A series published by Messra. Reeve and Benham, exceedingly well adapted for winning the sympathies and directing 
the observation towards natwral objects.”’—ATHEN RUM, 





POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the Manrtye 


Priants. By the Rey. Davin Lanpsnoroven, A.L.S. Royal lé6mo. With Twenty coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 


[Second Edit 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. With Sixteen 
coloured Plates of Quadrupeds. By B. Warrruovsr Hawkins, F.L.S. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry Sowersy. With Twenty coloured Plates. 


By Apam Wnuirr, F.LS. 


10s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. By P. H. Goss. With Twenty coloured 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 

POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Maria E. Cattow. With Sixteen coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acnes Cartow. Second Edition. With Twentr 


coloured Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. _ 





LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





13, Great MariporovGH Srreet. 


COLBURN AND 00'S NEW 
WORKS. 


In post 8vo, price 6s. 


THE PILGRIMAGES of WALSINGHAM and 

CANTERBURY. The COLLOQUY on RASH VOWS, and . 
the CHARACTERS of ARCHBISHOP WARHAM and DEAN | 
COLET. By DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. Translated, and Ilus- | 
trated with Notes, by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 

“ This entertaining little volume will afford to may a reader 
not only much information On the subject of Pilgrimages, but also 
numerous illustrations of the feelings and habits of the times.”— 
ATHEN SUM. 

“ There could not be a better antidote to the morbid yearning 
for the revival of mediwval religious practices, than the contem- | 


MRS. MATTHEWS; 





SOCIETY, from its Organization to the Present Time. By W. P. 
BTRICKLAND. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 





Just published, in One Volame, royal 8vo, (pp. 1663,) 
price 2Is. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN. 


ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the larger German-Latin Lexi- 
con of Dr. William Freund: with Additions and Corrections from 
the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &. By 
EB. A. ANDREWS, LL.D., &. 

“ We have examined this book with considerable attention, and 
have no hesitation in saying it is the best Dictionary of the Latin 
language that has oo san any Gazerre. 

“We are glad to have an opportunity of introducing so excel- 
lent a work to the notice of our classical and philological readers. 
Rarely, if ever, has so vast an amount of philological information 
been comprised in a single volume of this size. The knowledge 
which it conveys of the carly and later Latin is not to be gathered 
from ordinary Latin Dictionaries.— With regard to the manner in 
which it is got up, we can speak most favourably. Never have 
we seen a better specimen of American typography. Every page 
dears the impress of industry and care. The type is clear, neat, 
and judiciously varied. A pretty close inspection has not enabled 
us to discover any error worth mentioning.”—Aruen ecw. 


London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 





OR, FAMILY MYSTERIPFS. 
A NOVEL. BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Three Volumes 


MARIAN WITHERS. 


BY GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
Author of “ Zoe.” Three ols. end 
“ Pull of cleverness and originality —Exanist 


poraneous exposure of what these practices really were, from the 
| impartial pen of Erasmus.”"—Joun Bute. 
} *“ We can conceive no more perfect translation than Mr. Nichols | 
| has given; most delicately does he express the quiet eloquence and 
} quieter irony of the original; while his Notes—which occupy 
| about three-fourths of the handsome volume—are full of the most 
curious, learned, and interesting matter.’—Werekty News. 
| “A curious phase of life in the middle ages is here displayed in 
| the words of the fearlessly speaking Erasmus; illustrated by the 
| researches of a patient and pains-taking antiquary of our own 
| day. The way in which that gentleman has illustrated his author 
by a vast fund of research, makes his book a pattern for annotators, 
and the engravings he adopts are always appropriate and useful 
additions."—Arnr Journat. 

“In the last division of the notes, a point is raised of consider- 
able historical importance and curiosity. It is stated by various 
historians that Henry VIII. proceeded against St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, as if against a living party, by quo warranto, &c. &c. 
This is one of those minute but important historical points 
which no man is more skilful in investigating than Mr. J. G. 
Nichols. In the present instance he has overturned a fiction 
which has taken its place in the history of England, and has 
found ready adoption with the numerous class of superficial per- 
sons who write but never investigate........ The book needs no 
recommendation from us. What we have written proves that it 
is important and interesting in its subject-matter, and that it is 
edited with care and pains. Every such book is sure to be popu- | 
lar."—GEnTLEMan’s MaGazIne. 

Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 
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Dreams and Waking Realities; being 
the Adventures ofa Gold-seeker in California 
and the Pacific Islands. By William Shaw. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue intelligence received yesterday by the 
overland mail of the continued abundant 
jiscoveries of gold in Australia, confirms in 
every respect the hopes and fears that were 
entertained in regard to this important 
slony. Its pursuits and interests will now 
he seriously affected for good or for evil, and 
nothing short of watchful attention and 
rompt and vigorous measures on the part of 
the government will prevent the occurrence 
of the same revolting scenes as have occurred 
in California. ‘“ People are flocking to Ba- 
thurst from all parts of the colony,” writes a 
correspondent, under date, Sydney, June 11. 
“At Melbourne, five vessels have been laid 
on for passengers to the diggins, and much 
alarm is stated to be felt at the prospect of 
the shepherds and stockmen deserting their 
charges. The gold does not appear in one 
place only, but in several spots it is equally 
abundant. About 20,0007. have arrived at 
Syduey. The utmost anxiety is felt here at 
the prospect of labour being scarce, and the 
ery 18 for emigration on an extensive scale to 
supply the demand, which is most urgent.” 
Another correspondent writes: ‘‘ Every day 
brings more encouraging accounts of the 
quantity of gold to be obtained. It is found 
in pieces of one, two, three, and four pounds’ 
weight; one piece is reported to be eight 
pounds, which will be here to-morrow. Par- 
ties of eight and ten have got from 150/. to 
dl. daily. Others have obtained none after 
working a week. The labouring classes are 
fust leaving Sydney. Mechanics are getting 
fom 10s. to 15s. per day. 10,000 people 
vilbeat the mines within a month. The 
fctement everywhere is very great. The 
prices of all goods and food suitable for the 
diggers are rising very fast. The prices that 

|e now being given will quite clear the Port 
ip, Van Diemen’s lead and New Zealand 

vets, and we may expect the places them- 
> Eaneamer a Canterbury, to be reduced 
thee ic me. Sailors are daily leaving 
a 3 e Lady Clark, now full and 

al peti a, “ hot a single hand on board, 
ah te be rail er 40, oi run 
*same trouble as at California.” i a 
ah of the above work at such a 
a vill ie nent 1s extremely opportune, 
vikion ag y to think seriously of the 
a apa the scenes which it relates. 
vorks Tied of the most entertaining 
vaday. M at have been published for 

man, whos, Ic r. Shaw was a young midship- 
heseres. ove Of adventure made him quit 
the polden vision? emigration to Aus tralia; but 
th wn,’ fro rs rising ‘ like exhalations of 
tucotery “ the first tidings of Californian 
What he there him to the “ diggins.” 
tiled in this y est and suffered he has chro- 
Li which Slume with an air of truthful- 
Ug nll. greatly enhances the interest 
» S0lden 





ams were soon dispelled. If 
pelled. 
l; Sandy eentiful, prices were exorbitant. 
Meshing { ~Y Magnificent to hear of men | 
Vfnenoon, oe of gold in the course of | 
Ate for tomar they have to pay four 
potatoe, which they eat raw 


* *ples, the ma 


Snilicence dwindles. There | gaming-houses ; the principal ones being the El 


is, moreover, an entry which ‘must give us 
pause.’— 

“Insanity is very frequent in this country, 
where the mind is liable to very violent shocks, 
caused by sudden reverses of fortune, privation, 
and danger.” 

On the whole, it is a cheerless and ignoble 
picture he presents in the “ waking realities” 
of this book, and such as would assuredly 
discourage any ambitious fortune-hunter. 
Here is a glimpse of San Francisco:— 


“But though the sleeping accommodation—if 
such a term may be used—was wretched in St. 
Francisco, there was no lack of places of refresh- 
ment. 

‘There were eating-houses to suit the tastes and 
pockets of people of all varieties of means, and of 
every nation. The table d’héte at the best taverns 
was about three dollars, at others a dollar; at the 
corners of the plaza, and principal streets, were 
stalls, where coffee, cakes, pies, &c., were vended to 
those unable to pay the costs of tavern fare. Some 
eating-houses resembled our English chop-houses ; 
these were decidedly preferable: each person sat 
at a side table, ordering what he chose from a 
printed bill of fare; and if at all voracious, or 
choice in his selection of food, ten dollars were easily 
expended. The eating-houses are peculiarly Cali- 
fornian in character ; they are long plank buildings 
in the shape of a booth, having two rows of tables, 
placed parallel to each other, extending the length 
of the room. The sides and ceiling are covered 
with calico, as a substitute for paper, having prints 
stuck over it, by way of decoration; the bar, for 
the sale of wines and spirits, is at the end of 
the room; the kitchen is underneath. The fare 


_is of the most heterogeneous kind; dishes of the 


most incongruous characters are placed on the table 
at the same time: boiled and roast meats, fresh and 
salt, potted meats, curries, stews, fish, rice, cheese, 
frijolis, and molasses, are served up on small dishes, 
and ranged indiscriminately on the table; there is 
a total absence of green vegetables. 

‘“At certain hours in the day, the beating of 
gongs and ringing of bells from all quarters, 
announce feeding time at the various refectories ; 
at this signal a rush is made to the tables. It is 
not uncommon to see your neighbour coolly abstract 
a quid from his jaw, placing it for the time being in 
his waistcoat pocket, or hat, or sometimes beside his 
plate even; then commences, on all sides, a fierce 
attack on the eatables, and the contents of the 
dishes rapidly disappear. Lucky is the man who 
has a quick eye and a long arm; for every one 
helps himself indiscriminately, and attention is 
seldom paid to any request. It is perfectly imma- 
terial the nature of the firing (as a viand is called), 
whichever is nearest commonly has the preference ; 
and as they generally confine themselves to one 
dish, it is difficult to get that from their grasp. 
Molasses is a favourite fixing, and eaten with 
almost every thing. Some of the less refined 
neither use fork or spoon, the knife serving to 
convey to the mouth both liquids and solids, which 
is done with surprising velocity. The voracity 
with which they feed is equal to the rapidity of 
their movements ; ten minutes being the usual time 
for dinner, frequently less. As it is customary to 
rise together from the table, this national charac- 
teristic of the Americans excites the emulation of 
foreigners; but is most vexatious to the slow 
German. Dinner being over, the table is reple- 
nished for a second party; whilst the oor 
knives are wiped, preparatory to being replaced, 
it is not unusual to see one of the satiated picking 
his teeth with a fork. The quid is then resumed, 
pipes are lighted, and volumes of smoke mingle 
with the steam of the approaching repast. 

‘‘ The best eating-houses in Francisco are those 
kept by Celestials, and conducted Chinese fashion ; 
the dishes are mostly curries, hashes, and fricasees, 
served up in small dishes, and as they were ex- 
ceedingly palatable, I was not curious enough to 
inquire as to the ingredients. ' 

‘‘In almost every part of Francisco there are 





Dorado, Parker House, Denison’s Exchange Ve- 
randah, Aguila D'Oro, the St. Charles, and Belle 
Union : these are in the immediate vicinity of the 
Plaza, but there are numberless othersless notorious, 
These ‘hells’ are chiefly spacious ‘ frame-houses,’ 
imported from the States; the interior is hung 
with coloured calico, and paintings and mirrors 
decorate the walls: there is usually a bar at the 
farther end. Square card-tables extend at intervals 
along the sides of the room ; there is no other fur- 
niture but chairs, which are occupied by players 
and spectators. 

“It is very exciting to enter these Pandemo- 
niums: loud music resounds, amidst which is heard 
the chinking of money, and the place is redolent 
of the fumes of wines, spirits, and tobacco. These 
houses are the favourite lounge for those who seek 
shelter from the dust of summer, the mud of 
winter, or the ennui of idleness, Day and night 
these hells swarm with people, of all grades and 
nations; the heat and odours arising from the 
motley crowd, mingled with smoke and gas, render 
the temperature very oppressive; and the foul 
atmosphere seriously affects the nerves and lungs 
of frequenters of the tables, as their sallow and 
harassed countenances testify. 

‘Every device likely to beguile the stranger is 
resorted to, regardless of cost ; gamblers being well 
aware that the force of example is apt to induce 
those who only entered as casual spectators to stake 
money. From the twanging of guitars and scrap- 
ing of violins, to clashing of cymbals and banging 
of drums, musical sounds of all kinds attract the 
ear of the passer by: in the Aguila D'Oro, a band 
of Ethiopian serenaders beat their banjoes, rattled 
their ‘bones,’ and shouted their melodies. But the 
most successful decoy has been the introduction 
of women: in some gaming-houses fascinating 
belles, theatrically dressed, take their stand at 
roulette tables, purposely to allure men to play; 
and, there being a scarcity of the fair sex in this 
country, these syrens too often prove irresistible. 

‘Rouge et noir, faro, roulette, and monté, are 

the general games. At each table, sit two bankers, 
vis-A-vis; the centre of the table is piled with 
doubloons, gold eagles, and dollars. The bankers 
play to each other, presenting two cards, upon 
either of which the player stakes his money; the 
result depending on the card next drawn from the 
pack. The game being simple, there is little 
opportunity for deception; but the bankers are 
generally successful. If the player continues, 
fortune may favour him for awhile; but, the re- 
sources of the bank, however heavy the stake, are 
generally adequate to the demand, though I have 
seen banks broken. While the players are eager 
and excited, the pale countenance of the banker 
maintains its serenity, not the movement of a 
muscle indicating what is passing within. Very 
few know when to play, and have sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to leave off. When successful, the 
infatuation of gambling chains them to the table, 
and when reverses occur, still hoping fortune will 
turn, some play on till they lose all they possess ; 
then beggared and dejected, they rush out to seek 
anew the means of obtaining or terminating exist- 
ence. 
‘‘ Everything is conducted in the most orderly 
manner; not a word is uttered; habitual players 
mostly winning and losing with apparent indiffer- 
ence. I have seen bags of gold-dust lost in a few 
hours. Novices cannot always bear their losses 
with sang froid : distorted countenances, clenched 
teeth, compressed lips, and blood-shot eyes, betoken 
the state of their feelings ; and suicide is a common 
occurrence. Adjoining one of the principal gaming 
houses, a ‘ Down-Easter’ owned a hardware stall, 
vending pistols, bowie-knives, and other weapons; 
which, doubtless, furnished the desperate gamester 
with the means of ending his miserable career. 
On one occasion I saw a man who had lost heavily, 
fall dead on the floor; he was said to be a married 
man from the States. Almost all losers drown their 
regrets in drink; and to keep up the excitement of 
these infatuated men, the bankers generally treat 
the players with wines and spirits, as long as they 
continue to stake. 
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‘In some rooms, loaded revolvers garnish the 
table on each side of the banker; he generally, 
however, secretes a small one in his breast. On 
the slightest disturbance, the rigid countenance of 
the banker becomes agitated, and without inquiring 
into the cause of tumult, the ring of a pistol ball 
commonly suppresses confusion. At night, it is 
by no means safe for a winner to return home, 
for outrages have been committed in the very 
heart of the town. I have seen a winner, at some 
tables, peremptorily called back; the banker in- 
sisting on his continuing the play.” 

In the extract we are about to give, le 
the resurgency of that primordial selfishness 
of our race, which social improvement has so 
deadened and kept in abeyance, by destroying 
the imperative necessity for its operation, 
that it strikes us as something inhuman when 
we see it active in a civilized being. The 
philosopher reads in such an incident a page 
in the history of humanity; he sees how, 
under the constant pressure of danger and of 
want, the instinct of self-preservation is so 
active as to weaken sympathy, and conversely 
how the removal of that pressure allows the 
sympathies to become freely developed :— 

‘* Before leaving the woodland we scared several 
dusky brown animals the size of a lurcher—wolves, 
or cayotas—in the chaperal, or bush; but they 
stealthily avoided us. About ten we entered on 
the plain: as far as the eye could reach we saw 
sand-hills without a symptom of vegetation; the 
heat had opened cracks and fissures in the earth, 
which emitted a fiery heat; and pyramids of dust 
arose at intervals, borne with velocity through the 
air: sometimes appearing in the shape of tall 
columns, sixty feet in perpendicular height, moving 
majestically over the plain. Those who have not 
walked on sand ankle deep, cannot imagine how 
wearisome it is. At noon the heat of the blazing 
sun was literally scorching, the thermometer beirg 
at least 120°: the parching effect of a Californian 
sun is most debilitating; the dazzling glare of the 
sand irritated and inflamed the eyes, and clouds of 
dust enveloped us, followed by hot winds so arid 
and suffocating that the very inside seemed to be 
dried up, and the pores of the skin closed, produc- 
ing heat of blood and excessive thirst. 

‘Most of the party had water-kegs and bottles, 
which, as joint property, they carried alternately : 
the muleteers bad skins of water for themselves and 
animals; Mac and I luckily had each an Indian- 
rubber bag, which contained a gallon of water, 
sparing us much suffering and no little peril; we 
drank from them very moderately, however, being 
uncertain when they would be again replenished. 

‘““We came to no water that day, but were told 
that we should find some the next morning. At 
dusk we squatted down in the sand, covered with 
dust; being without wood we could not light a fire. 
For the first time for months, I denied myself a 
pipe, lest it should increase my thirst; taking a 
slight draught of water, being too exhausted to eat, 
I fell asleep, oppressed with fatigue ; but was con- 
tinually awoke by the howling of wolves, which 
hovered around. . I was aroused at break of day by 

Mac belabouring me; and at first felt glad, but 
soon recoiled at the prospect of such another day's 
journey ; the day being as hot as the preceding 
one. 

“4 We hastened onward, but the water-hole on 

which we relied was dried up; in vain the earth 

around was scooped out, it yielded nothing ; never 
shall I forget the consternation and dejection pic- 
tured on men's countenances as we gazed at one 
another. During the night, in expectation of speedy 
replenishment, the water vessels of some had been 
emptied ; I thought of the parable of the foolish 
virgins, as I looked on the flushed faces and glaz- 
ing eyes of the unfortunates. Their case was truly 
pitiable : they at least expected commiseration, but 
the harsh summons of the muleteer cut short any 
considerations of humane sympathy. ‘ Onwards, 
men! onwards! Forty miles otf is the Stanislaus ! 


Each man for himself, 1 say: I've darned little to 
spare.’ 


‘‘Onwards we went. Fain would I have swal- 
lowed at a draught the small remainder of our 
supply of water, my vitals seemed on fire; but the 
Malay boy’s life and my own depended on it. 
Overpowered with heat, exhausted by exertion, 
burnt up with thirst, those without water to 
moisten their parched lips and throat could with 
difficulty keep pace with us. By degrees they 
divested themselves of their burdens and their 
clothes, which they left strewed on the plain; each 
mile they became more enfeebled; in vain they 
beseeched us to halt: our lives were at stake. Two 
of them actually licked the bodies of the mules for | 
the sake of the animal exudations, to relieve their 
thirst ; but a thick coating of dust prevented their | 
deriving any beneficial effects. One man in his 
desperation seized hold of the water-skin hanging 
to the mule. ‘ Avast there, stranger!’ cried the 
muleteer, and a loaded pistol intimidated the 
sufferer. The poor mules, with hanging ears and 
glazed eyes, snorted with agony and dropped con- 
tinually from exhaustion; a sharp thrust with the 
goad, however, roused the animal to stagger on. 
Young Mahomet behaved with uncommon forti- 
tude; hobbling between me and Mac, the poor 
boy feverishly lisped out for water, and piteously 
besought us not to leave him to the wolves. One 
of the sufferers, evidently of a drinking propen- 
sity, possessed a flask of brandy, but had poorly 
provided himself with water; the brandy which he 
drank as a substitute, instead of alleviating his 
thirst, had produced feverishness; in this extremity, 
with haggard looks, he came to each of us succes- 





sively, offering his brandy for a gill of water; when 
he saw his proffered flask rejected, he learned, per- 


the necessaries over the luxuries of life. 


with difficulty kept pace with us during the day, 
having become almost delirious from imbibing 
brandy, finding that they could not proceed 
further, or excite our compassion, determined, if 
left behind, to keep together; four of them did so. 
Never shall I forget their imploring looks of despair, 
and the imprecations following our departure. 
This desertion appears cruel, but our hearts were 
hardened : self-preservation, that most imperative 
of nature's instincts, prevailed over all other feel- 
ings. Had we stayed we could have rendered them 
but temporary service, and our. own lives depended 
on our speed. The unfortunate men in all proba- 
bility soon became insensible, and fell a prey to 
wolves or Indians: both equally on the alert for 
helpless stragglers. 

‘*The prospect of speedy relief made us almost dis- 
regard our sufferings, and walking fast, we halted 
at dark about twenty miles from the river. No 
wood was to be had, so we camped without a fire ; 
chewing tobacco for the moisture it excited was 
resorted to by some; and the majority having 
finished their water at supper, the probability of an 
attack being made on those who had any left, was 
hinted at by the muleteers. We were too fatigued to 
watch, but to guard against an attack we slept to- 
gether rolled up in our blankets, with pistol in hand 
and the water bags attached to us. During the night 
vigils the wolves again visited us ; but the imploring 
cries, irritated exclamations, and angry discontent 
of those without water, were far more distressing 
than the howling of wild beasts. As we could 
find little repose, some of us started before day- 
break ; those who remained behind proposing to 
follow us at leisure. 

‘* Walking at a terrific pace we soon sighted the 
woodland. Oh! how refreshing to the eye is the 
sight of verdure after being nearly blinded by the 
glare and heat of glittering sand. As we neared 
the Oasis even the very mules, though their eyes 
were bandaged, seemed conscious of its vicinity, 
and snuffed the breeze impatiently; one of them, 
an old traveller on the road, pricking up his ears 


a trumpet. 
pressed onward, and soon entered the cooling 
shade ; the river presently appeared in sight. The 
mules were disencumbered, and throwing down 





our burthens, we ran to the banks, and without 


haps for the first time in his life, the superiority of | 
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doffing our clothes, eagerly rushed into 
stream, mules and men indiscriminate] 
neck. Never in my life had I 
thing more refreshing than this 
seemed to have penetrated our yi 
of our skins was choked. The 
quarter of a mile in width, with 
the utmost depth about eight fe 
eeete clear : the bottom, 
about in every direction. The sun’s rave ctr. 
fiercely down, but shady trees protected a " 
its heat and shed their refreshing influence poe 
When we had sufficiently cooled ourselves we took 
off our clothes and laid them on the rocks ‘sem 
washed by the action of the current, —— 
‘* Having refreshed ourselves, it would haye beer 
humane to have hastened to the relief of our de. 
serted companions; but no such charitable feelings 
prevail amongst gold hunters; all pity and sympathy 
was deadened; those who had remained behind 
were given up for lost, and onwards we went.” 


The following adventure reads very plea. 
santly, and shows the Mission Indians in 
favourable light. It is quite a romance scene: 


“The following day I passed the last range of 
mountains, and came upon broken ground ‘cm. 
posed of slate, granite, quartz, iron, rock and yol- 
canic substances. I had been walking hard to 
come up with the river before dusk; but, much to 
my vexation, did not reach it until dark. The 
moonlight was palely reflected on the silvery sur. 
face of the water, which sparkled with the leaping 
of salmon ; the stream made a hollow murmuring 
sound, as it dashed over the rocky obstructions in 
its bed; and a grove of trees and shrubs, which 


the Cooling 
ly up to the 
experienced any. 
bath; the dust 
itals, every pore 
river was about q 
a shelving bank 
et; the water wa, 
and salmon leaped 


| overhung the edge, cast a deep shade around. 


‘In the afternoon, those without water, who had | 


‘‘ As nearly as I could guess, it was at least 
three quarters of a mile in width; though I made 
the fording correctly, yet the current had swollen, 
and was so altered in appearance that the passage 
was hardly recognisable. I gazed upon the sombre 
appearance of the water, and being doubtful as to 
the depth, felt no desire to cross until morning; 
when, looking up and down its banks in uncer- 
tainty, my eye caughta flickering of lights ata dis 
tance. Unable to comprehend its cause, curiosity 
prompted me to reconnoitre in that direction, and 
cautiously approaching, not without some uneas: 
ness, I discovered a party of Indians. _ 

‘Upon a closer inspection, I perceived about 
fifteen in the water, some holding flaming tre 
brands, and others spears, with which they speare’ 
the fish as they rose to the surface ; a great jabber 
ing was going on, and when a fish was caught they 
evinced extreme delight. In the grove, 4 = 
paces from the banks, two fires were burning, with 
women clustered around them ; some fine mustang 
were tethered close by. The exulting shouts . 
the salmon-fishers, whose exclamations I inty 
caught, resembled Spanish, and confirmed 7 an 
impression that they were Mission-I ndians ; tl 
to pursue the sport they had divested oa = 
the apparel customary to civilized tribes. rang 
a picturesque sight to see them splashing 7 aa 
the water, apparently quite in their “0 minst- 
dishing torches over their heads, eg ey gor 
ing the water, showed in relief their dar on 
and their long glossy hair hanging ov® 
shoulders. ‘ fb 

‘<T felt very hungry, and seeing fish at 1 
speared and thrown ashore, jong ‘as preparinl 
jovial company at the supper oe nd met cross 
the presence of the Indians encourages" ios 





neighed loudly, with a sound like the flourish of | 
Revivified by the sight of verdure we | 


yet before fully satisfying myself as * Dat 

were, it was not prudent to declare my so takiag 
clouds were scudding fast over the rae. thipkité 
advantage of a temporary gleam ¢ a snd ts 
that if I sank my shouts would e en [ 
even savages would not hurt 4, ap ive 
slung my burden as when igen ith 
and holding up my gun 


with one : 
knife in my teeth, plunged into 
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tones, § 

bed of the river was composed of large —- bss 

stepping cautiously I had safely ¢ 

half way, when I stumbled. ie 

depth; unable to regain ootng, | 
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ut away with the left hand the burden 


my gu | . ed my exertion ; and rising to the sur- 
shouted loudly for assistance. Borne im- 
by the pen, - suffocated age 

d almost insensible, I became aware by a 
po of lights and splashing in the river 
that my cries were heard; but can only recollect 
that the gun was eye from my grasp, ~ 

jover me. my sensations were the 
pe in cases of drowning, I cannot concur 
in the general opinion that such a death is easy. 
wp? On recovering my senses I found myself lying 
on my back, with a ponderous and excessively ugly 
yaw labouring to pump the water out of my 
mouth by kneeling on my chest with a heavy pres- 
sufficient to break my ribs. The violence of 
ber exertions had disordered her long hair, a mass 
which hung over my mouth and face, smelling 
cae and odiously of tallow and fish. She 
wemed exceedingly gratified when my eyes opened, 
and uttering a loud exclamation, which was caught 
up by a dozen others, a crowd gathered around 
ys with torches which dazzled my eyes. To the 
honour of the sex be it said, the women were most 
asiduous in their attentions ; seemingly compas- 
sonate and (if it could consist with an Indian 
countenance) tender-looking. The feeling which 
next succeeded to that of gratitude for my deliver- 
ance, was doubt as to what would be my fate, and 
whether the Indians had rescued me from drown- 
ing out of pure humanity, or to feast upon me. 
Feeling myself entirely in their power, I hesitated 
whether to revive, and so learn their purposes at 
once, or pretend continued insensibility. While 
these thoughts passed through my mind, I heard 
some sentences spoken in Spanish, which set me at 
ease as to their cannibal propensities ; so pushing 
the old lady off my chest, I raised myself and 
looked round. . 

“I then perceived two fires ; some of the young 
men were minutely examining my gun with curio- 
sity and evident admiration, another group were 
peering into my knapsack, an old woman handing 
* - article separately, which with my blan- 
ets she placed to dry before the fire; an old 
wrinkled fellow seemed particularly curious about 
the pistols, snapping violently the locks, as if he 
did not comprehend the machinery. But what 
amused me most of all were two interesting 
am = had got possession of a daguerreotype 
ortrait of my sister, with which they were exces- 
nin ged ; it being only visible at a certain 

cot ight, their rapid movements enabled them 
get but transitory glimpses of the picture, the 

- appearance and disappearance of which 
quite astonished them : doubtless they thought it a 
je magic. So loud was their joyous laughter, 
are their expressions of pleasure as they 
, eld it, that their emotions of surprise and 

~ — others ; who, judging from 

ness and admiration, doubtless formed 

“#y exalted notions of European female beauty. 
recovering, several questions in Spanish 
dy to me, but not comprehending them T 
wletie my gl ve seemed disappointed, 
Anew a tew words in that language, I mut- 
hy ara (signifying I wasa traveller,) and 

todo de hambre, (that I was hungry.) 

the _e busied dressing themselves after 
© cotton oe 94 a coloured garments of 
~ lh, and buffalo robes, with a profusion 
be age were attired in loose fitting 
; ing Luropean night dresses, with 
tame aa cartings and other jewellery. They all 

- ra Ae er with me, apparently most 
perched on m Y behaif; the squaw, who had been 

' y chest, seemed to take me under her 
ene? nor could I dispense with her 
Snes ntions. My clothes being taken off, 

8 eg in blankets, and partook of an 

I Pper of dried salmon and maize cakes. 
me Bae et’, that most of them understood 
Rip ra lish, re the fact of my being an English- 
Ried me higher em real satisfaction; but what 
‘Christians Ghia their estimation was my being 
Cato, Which with them means a Roman 


evidence of the fact. 
missions under Jesuit tuition, early imbibe the 
strictest notions of veneration; no wonder, there- 
claim upon their consideration. My friends the 
that the two leading characteristics in the Mission 
Indians were Catholic zeal, and an inherent detes- 
tation of Yankees. 

_ “ After an excellent supper I laid down to sleep 
in perfect confidence, surrounded by the dusky 
denizens of the prairie. On awaking at day-break, 
breakfast was being prepared, and some were per- 
forming their ablutions. 
eagarly asked for, to be examined by day-light; it 
was wondered at and admired greatly. 

‘*These Indians, it appeared, were about to travel 
further inward for winter quarters ; had our meeting 
occurred in summer I would not have objected to 
accompany them for a time, to see the prairie and 
its usages; and it was not without regret on both 
sides that I took leave of my hospitable friends. 
These Indians are denounced as thieves, but not- 
withstanding their admiration of several articles 1 
possessed, everything was restored me. As both 
men and women smoke, on my departure I distri- 
buted my tobacco amongst them; for which they 
seemed very thankful: their honesty, and the ser- 
vice they had done me, deserved a richer return.” 


The ‘pressure of population’ is beginning 
to be felt even there, and brings with it the 
usual tyranny of distress :— 


‘‘ The winter having set in, thousands were re- 
turning sick and impoverished from the mines; the 
arrival of so many labourers soon affected the rate 
of wages, and the points were daily crowded with 
men unable to get work. 

‘* As this influx of labour caused a great diminu- 
tion of wages, the price of provisions remaining 
the same, discontent and indignation prevailed 
amongst the lower orders, and nightly meetings 
took place, attended by crowds of the rabble ripe 
for pillage or riot; but luckily without leaders. 
At these agitations I was sometimes present; 
violent speeches were made, secret leagues were 
formed in every quarter, and had an O'Connell 
arisen from amongst them, order might have been 
subverted and terms dictated by the mob to the 
store-keepers and householders; as it was, these 
meetings ended in furious tirades, forbidding 
foreigners to seek employment or people to hire 
them ; accusing the foreigners of being the cause 
of a fall in wages, and holding out a deadly threat 
to all who dared Jabour under the fixed rate of 
payment—ten dollars a day. 

‘These nocturnal assemblies had in them some- 
thing appalling, being composed of between three 
hundred to one thousand cut-throats, armed with 
bowie-knives and fire-arms, often intoxicated. The 
stump orators and leading demagogues were usually 
notorious characters, celebrated not for mental 
superiority, but for their extreme democratic prin- 
ciples and physical powers. Their rostrum was 
any elevation or moveable convertible to their 
purpose ; flaming brands usually lighted up the 
scene. The spokesman was generally able to 
enforce order, either by eloquence or prowess ; on 
one occasion an orator, being interrupted in his 
harangue, by certain remarks devogatory to his 
person, leaped off his tub into the midst of the 
crowd, and seized the offender; fierce was the 
struggle, a ring was formed, when throwing his 
antagonist down, the orator jumped on him with 
his heavy boots! In vain were the victim’s shrieks 
of agony, no one ventured to interpose ; the dema- 
gogue’s rage being satiated, he remounted the tub 
and continued his oration. Such brutal atrocity as 
stamping upon a prostrate foe would have drawn 
forth the execrations and interference of the lowest 
rabble in England. If such sanguinary treatment 
followed a personal affront, what would have been 
the fate of an unhappy dissentient from the doctrines 
propounded,—especially had he been a stranger ? 

‘ Both masters and men felt themselves subject to 





*$ they had perceived a cross pricked on 





my left arm, which they regarded as indisputable | 
These people brought up in | 


fore, that the sign of the cross gave me the highest | 


Oregonians proved correct, when they told me | 


|involve at once the whole energ 


lence, infidelity, sensuality, 
pride ;’ that in perspective the Pre-Raphael- 


entering into any contracts together, lest they 
should be betrayed or endangered ; consequently, 
universal distrust prevailed, and numbers of re- 
| spectable working men, who would willingly have 
worked for a reasonable sum, were almost destitute 
for want of employment, and nigh starving ; being 
deterred from engaging themselves at lower wages 
| by a mob of maicontents, the majority of whom 
' either could not, or would not work under the 
| fixed rate ; and when persons desirous to engage 
| hands came down to the locality of the point, 
| the most forward had the preference ; the weakest 
and unobtrusive went to the wall: but at isolated 


| 


| quarters many procured work unobserved.” 
My magic picture was | 


There are several passages we should like 
to extract, but we have already exceeded our 
limits. Enough has been cited to show the 
interest of the work, and we trust it will be 


| exported to Australia without loss of time. 








Pre-Raphaelitism. By the Author of ‘Modern 
Painters.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue author of ‘Modern Painters’ would be 
the veritable Luther of modern art. In his 
ardent desire for truth, than which, indeed, 
there can be no more pure and ennobling 
sentiment, he heads a crusade against the 
traditional teachings of the schools, reverence 
for the Raphaelesque, and ‘the distracting 
sentiments, whether respect for precedent or 
affection for ideal beauty.’ He now takes 
upon himself the issue and defence of that 
revolt of ‘young art,’ the seeds of which he 
scattered some eight years ago, in words that 
of the 
clique, and the source of all their errors, 
advising ‘they should go to nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her labo- 
riously and trustingly, having no other 
thought but how best to penetrate her mean- 
ing; rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing.’ After admitting in the 
preface to this pamphlet, that such advice may 
possibly be bad. and that it has been for the 
most part rejected, he tells us, that because the 
small group of men who have at length fol- 
lowed it to the letter have been assailed with 
the most scurrilous abuse of the press, he has 
thought it right to contradict the false state- 
ments against them, and while shielding them 
from ‘the loud and universal how] which the 
common critics of the press have raised,’ to 
offer them ‘ the generous help and encourage- 
ment which those who can measure their 
toil, and appreciate their success, have with- 
held,’ and to point out their merits to those 
who, unable either to help or to criticise, mock 
their efforts with shrill and shallow laughter. 
The vein of bitterness that runs through 
these remarks, directed to those who are 
not sensible of the merits of Mr. Ruskin’s 


greteee. does not seem to us the temper 


est adapted for discussing matters esthetic 
in art. Neither can we feel impressed with 
the weight of what he tells us ex cathedrd, 
and with no small arrogance, in their defence, 
that the feeling of the renaissance schools, to 
which the style of the Pre-Raphaelites is so 


directly opposed, ‘is compounded of indo- 
and shallow 


ites make no errors, and, if they did, it 


would not be remarkable, seeing there is not 
one architectural drawing in 
the Academy walls, except that of David 
Roberts—that those who found faults in 
their drawing had never looked at their 
pictures—that their light and shade was the 
same as the sun’s. ints 0 | 
Mr. Ruskin calls them, ‘contradictions,’ and 


erspective on 


All this amounts to what 





an inquisition and control, making them fearful of 
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nothing more. Those who — to find here 
a dissertation on the principles of art con- 
cerned in the Pre-Raphaelite views will be 
disappointed. Neither can it be said that 
the great merits of the Pre-Raphaelite works 
are pointed out ‘beyond the possibility 
of dispute’ or the talents of ‘the brethren,’ 
unless in the case of Mr. Millais, who is 
described as “quiet in temperament, has a 
feeble memory, considerable inventive power, 
exquisite sense of colour, and excessively 
keen sight.” More than half the i 
is taken up with short praises of William 
Hunt, Samuel Prout, John Lewis, W. Mul- 
ready, and a lengthened panegyric of Turner, 
pronounced ‘the greatest painter of this 
century, and his landscapes the noblest ever 
yet conceived by human intellect.’ These 
artists will be as surprised as we were to find 
them in the company of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

After some opening remarks upon the 
necessity for labour and humility, and finding 
out what we are all best fitted for in the 
general business of life, Mr. Ruskin descants 
eloquently, and with good sense, upon what 
might be called the polity of the fine arts:— 

‘‘How many pangs would be spared to thou- 
sands, if this great truth and law were but once 
sincerely, humbly understood,—that if a great 
thing can be done at all, it can be done easily; 
that, when it is needed to be done, there is per- 
haps only one man in the world who can do it; but 
he can do it without any trouble—without more 
trouble, that is, than it costs small people to do 
small things; nay, perhaps, with less. And yet 
what truth lies more openly on the surface of all 
human phenomena? Is not the evidence of Ease 
on the very front of all the greatest works in exist- 
ence? Do they not say plainly to us, not, ‘there 
has been a great effort here,’ but ‘ there has been a 
great power here ?’ ” . 7 

‘* Yet let me not be misunderstood, nor this 
great truth be supposed anywise resolvable into the 
favourite dogma of young men, that they need not 
work if they have genius. The fact is, that a man 
of genius is always far more ready to work than 
other people, and gets so much more good from the 
work that he does, and is often so little conscious 
of the inherent divinity in himself, that he is very 
apt to ascribe all his capacity to his work. 

~ * * * * 

‘Therefore, literally, it is no man’s business 
whether he has genius or not: work he must, 
whatever he is, but quietly and steadily; and the 
natural and unforced results of such work will be 
always the things that God meant him to do, and 
will be his best. No agonies nor heart-rendings 
will enable him to do any better. If he be a great 
man, they will be great things; if a small man, 
small things; but always, if thus peacefully done, 
good and right; always, if restlessly and ambi- 
tiously done, false, hollow, and despicable.” 

And further, upon ambition and genius, he 
continues :— | 

“That artists are expected, and themselves 
expect, to make their bread by being clever—not by 
steady or quiet work; and are, therefore, for the 
most part, trying to be clever, and so living in an 
utterly false state of mind and action.” 

Everything, says the author, is expected 
of artists but a due discharge of their func- 
tion—that of copying natural objects. If 
ages ago, after being able to draw with un- 
erring precision objects they most delighted 
in, they had separated into two great armies 
of historians and naturalists, leaving records 
of every edifice, city, battle-field, and scene 
of historical interest, in our national galleries, 
and our painters of the present day were 
labouring happily and earnestly to multiply 

em:— 

“* Consider the advantage to the people: the im- 
measurably larger interest given to art itself; the 





easy, pleasurable, and perfect knowledge conveyed | 
by it, in every subject; the far greater number of | 
men who might be healthily and profitably occu- | 


pied with it asa means of livelihood; the useful | only in various ways capable 


direction of myriads of inferior talents, now left 
fading away in misery. Conceive all this, and 
then look around at our exhibitions, and behold 
the ‘cattle pieces,’ and ‘sea pieces,’ and ‘ fruit 
pieces,’ and ‘family pieces; the eternal brown 
cows in ditches, and white sails in squalls, and 
sliced lemons in saucers, and foolish faces in sim- 
pers; and try to feel what we are, and what we 
might have been.” 

And again, what treasures of archeology 
might have been saved— 

“Which, once lost, the labour of all men living 
cannot bring back again; and then look at the 
myriads of men, with skill enough, if they had but 
the commonest schooling, to record all this faith- 
fully, who are making their bread by drawing 
dances of naked women from academy models, or 
idealities of chivalry fitted out with Wardour-street 
armour, or eternal scenes from Gil Blas, Don 
Quixote, and the Vicar of Wakefield, or mountain 
sceneries with young idiots of Londoners wearing 
Highland bonnets and brandishing rifles in the 
foregrounds. Do but think of these things in the 
breadth of their inexpressible imbecility, and then 
go and stand before that broken basrelief in the 
southern gate of Lincoln Cathedral, and see if there 
is no fibre of the heart in you that will break too.” 

So far as these opinions are opposed to the 
mannerisms that infect artists who, indolently 
and without earnestness in their art, truckle 
to the popular taste for pretty pictures with 
‘ bright effects,’ and go on perpetually making 
pictures on receipt, 7 have our hearty con- 
currence. 

A work of art does not gratify so much 
by its geological or botanical accuracy, as by 
its pictorial qualities, its resemblance to the 
beauties of nature, charms of general effect, 
and passages of indescribable beauty, that 
delight just as wit and eloquence do. An 
exact imitation of a natural lek as a flower, 
painted or modelled never so well, does not 
remind us of the fading beauty and simple 
story of the real flower, it is at best but a 
painted lily, a perfumed violet, and low in 
the scale of art. Butin proportion as a work 
of art excites our human sympathies, emo- 
tional and intellectual, gratifies the sense of 
the beautiful, and realizes visions of a sublime 
ideal, we are impressed by it, we say it is grand 
and beautiful, lavishing our reverence at the 
shrine of the genius that moves and breathes 
upon the face of it; in the words of Mr. 
Ruskin, ‘we recognise the strength of 
divinity in such mighty things.’ 

But our author, in his disgust for routine 
and zeal for nature, becomes somewhat 
fanatical in enforcing an absolute natu- 
ralism, contrary to the principle of selection 





that has guided the greatest men from the 
Greeks til now, of which Raphael himself | 
wrote of his Galatea—‘ to paint a figure truly | 
beautiful, it might be necessary that I should | 
see many beautiful forms, to select the best; | 
but as beautiful women are scarce, I avail | 
myself of certain ideas which come into my 
mind ;’ and this is the ideal created in the 
mind from the study and knowledge of beau- 
ties, to place which on canvass requires the 
exercise of the highest art. Raphael says he | 
‘laboured heartily to secure it.’ The Pre- | 
Raphaelites paint nothing from the ideal; they | 
seem to have no ‘visions;’ they ‘select | 
nothing,’ but choose the uglinesses of nature | 
which are not necessarily natural, and lavish 
their sense of beauty upon the velvets and 





brocades of the shops. Mr. Ruskin places | the rushin 
ideal beauty in the highest and noblest place, | changing 8 





— 


Ing to develo 
they are a divine 


but thinks we can do noth 
imagination and sentiment ; 


gift, not to be anywise modified by teaching 
of being econ. 


cealed or quenched, as by ‘Royal Academy 


lecturings, press criticisms, public enthusiasm 
and not least by solid weight of gold—and te 
wonder we have no painters’: — “ 

“We begin, in all probability, | 
youth of fifteen or sixteen, that N 
faults, and that he is to improve 
Raphael is perfection, and that the more he copies 
Raphael the better; that after much epvins 
Raphael, he is to try what he can do himself in a 
Raphaelesque, but yet original, manner: that js te 
say, he is to try to do something very clever ‘all 
out of his own head, but yet this clever something 
is to be properly subjected to Raphaelesque rules,” 

The tendency of this teaching he considers 
has led to the present attempt at its over. 
throw, and he offers some apology for the 
lack of beauty in the Pre-Raphaelite works:— 

“‘ Consider that the particular system to be over. 
thrown was, in the present case, one of which the 
main characteristic was the pursuit of beauty at 
the expense of manliness and truth; and it will 
seem likely, @ priori, that the men intended suc 
cessfully to resist the influence of such a system 


Vv telling the 


her ; but that 


should be endowed with little natural sense of 


beauty, and thus rendered dead to the temptation 
it presented. Summing up these conditions, there 
is surely little cause for surprise that pictures 
painted, in a temper of resistance, by exceedingly 
young men, of stubborn instincts and positive self: 
trust, and with little natural perception of beauty, 
should not be calculated, at the first lance, to win 
us from works enriched by plagiarism, polished by 
convention, invested with all the attractiveness of 
artificial grace, and recommended to our respect 
by established authority.” 

So our reformers in the fine arts are to 
be endowed with a power of resisting the 
temptations of natural beauty, doing evil 
in all ‘labour and humility’ that good may 
come; for in due time, Mr. Ruskin says, 
if they have any ‘ faculties higher than 
imitative,’ they will manifest themselves all 
the more forcibly. for training so severe. 
To us it seems that such a course of paint 
ing, especially if prolonged into a manner, 
tends rather to nullify the sense of beauty, 
and lead young men to depend upon educa- 
tion of the eye and hand, than to favour 
an ideal and intellectual mode of the artist 
mind. Mr. Ruskin has his misgivings when 
he says:—‘ There is evidence that the sight 
has failed from weariness, the hand has re- 
fused any more to obey the heart, that they 
miss certain qualities of drawing from oe. 
carefulness;’ and finds it necessary to recut 
to the eternal truth residing in a * broa 
manner,— te he 

‘«‘ The freedom of the lines of nature can oP , . 
represented by a similar freedom 1n the congo 
follows them; there are curves In the — a the 
hair, and in the form of the features, an‘ ile 
muscular outline of the body, which can in no be 
be caught but by a sympathetic gireonpdeokes 
stroke of the pencil. I do not care what e} 


| is taken, be it the most subtle and careful work ¢ 


e will be found a play and 


Leonardo himself, ther © hich no slow effort 


power and ease in the outlines, 
could ever imitate.” 
Nevertheless, it is notorious hor pede 
Raphaelites ‘stipple’ every part 01 Ul. the 
ture. With the closest study of nature, Mfr. 
human form (of which, by the pan 
Ruskin in all his works forgets _ hills 
making landscape his exemplar), "der her, 
and vales, the rugged rocks and ‘en 


river and the quiet of 
and the vanishing a 


ature is full of 
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-sht and colour, we should like to find the 

artist reading the pictures of the old masters, 
t because they are old, but because their 

oath is lasting. We should like to find him 

ek: and besides this, supplying his 

thoughts from books of history, poetry, and 


fiction. 


| 


d with their lives and the method of | 


Taking leave of the pamphlet before us, it | 


may be remarked that >re-Raphaelitism, 
ghatever may be the views of the sect, tends 
to antagonize nature and art, to encourage a 
Titan-like aim to rival nature, which can only 
end in the failure of weakness, the inglory of 
defeat, the prostration of art. The true rela- 
tionof art to nature might thus be described:— 
that which we speak of as Nature, the idea 
that fills us with such rapture and admiration, 
is composed of the evidence of superhuman 
and unlimited power in the design, of objects 
beautiful in form, harmonious one with the 
other, and all with a whole; of which entirety 
not one atom can be spared, not one is redun- 
dant or without its meaning. This is divine 
art; the perfect work of human art is its 
analogue; in it the hand of the painter is so 
far concealed that it gives us the ideas of 
power, design, and creation that nature does; 
we look upon it with superstitious awe and 
delight; we perceive the adaptation of the 
whole; we are affected by the same imposing 
influence that the stupendous phenomena of 
nature possess; the conviction that it is a work 
ofart delights us, and we call the power by 
the godlike epithet, Genius. Nature, then, 
should be the painter's deity, Art his religion, 
his homage, his delight, and love. 








The History of the Jews in Spain, from the 
Time of their Settlement in that Country till 
the Commencement of the Present Century. 
By Don Adolfo de Castro. Translated by 
the Rev. Edward D. G. Kirwan, M.A. 
Cambridge : Deighton. 

“I ware this history,” says the author, 

“dispassionately and impartially, — passion 

and partiality belong not to me. TI neither 

ima Jew, nor a descendant from Judaizers.” 

Mysole aim is to stand up for the truth. 

We believe this book to be honestly, though, 

us, somewhat oddly written. It is more 

remarkable for candour than for the elaborate 
research which the translator would ascribe 

7 a author, whose peculiar style he appears 

, acmire and to have sometimes adopted in 

As illustrative notes. The history of the 

‘ ~ _— ter the overthrow and destruc- 

me Stamens fer po with few inter- 

won. The salenisstion of Sean with tales 
ews by Nebuchad sppeatitretis, ya 
dite adnezzar is maintained by 
tat Bucks a who overlook the fact 
though th a ant Clement of Alexandria, 
ind ene Ste an account of the marches 

.onquests of that monarch through 


ya and Asi; . 
. <A a as far as Fi 7 
Tention his d Armenia, never 


i al igre on Spain. It must 
ws. WV b e ir ‘ 
; Nebuchad orgotten that Strabo tells 


hezzar carried his arms beyond 
“aad * Hercules, while Josephus, on 
Wilke of ny i. Fs true of Megasthenes, a 
bet part ” it, says he conquered the 
vest Ty . vin, All these accounts are 
MOpinien dk? #8 mere fables, and in 

ismissed by him in a too summary 


r. im hie fo 
Cumon ee in his history of the Hebrew | 


ad ee. gives these recitals no credit, 
A review the accounts of ancient 
other memorials bearing Jewish 





inscriptions, said to have been discovered in 
Spain, all of which are shown not to be authen- 


ticated, while some are palpable forgeries; but | 


he fails to convince us that the Jews had not 
a very early footing in Spain. The declara- 
tion of St. Luke, that there were at the feast 
of Pentecost Jews from every nation under 
heaven, encourages the belief that these people 
were located in Spain at a much earlier period 
than has been supposed by modern writers. 
To say the least of it, even allowing for the 
language of exaggeration, this recital surely 
implies that in the first century the Jewish 
race was very widely diffused, and it will be 
scarcely supposed that some of that race were 
not settled in Spain. But our author must 
now be allowed to speak for himself :— 


‘Those who have wished to prove the fact that 
the Jews settled in Spain after the latter were sub- 
dued by the arms of Nebuchadnezzar, relate that 
they had synagogues in the most considerable 
cities of the Spanish peninsula, of which the head 
and first in dignity was the one at Toledo. They 
go on to state that when Christ commenced preach- 
ing at Jerusalem, the Scribes and Pharisees deter- 
mined to destroy Him, and that (as in matters of 
the greatest difficulty they were accustomed to 
consult with all the synagogues in the world in 
order to ask their advice and consent) they dis- 
patched to the chief of the synagogue of Toledo 
letters from the chiefs and priests by the hand of 
their messenger, one Samuel. The Jews of Toledo 
met in council and in the names of the other syna- 
gogues in Spain, from which they had received full 
powers, after hearing read to them the letters of 
one Eleazar, a priest of their own country and a 
man of holy life, who had gone on business of his 
own to Jerusalem, and had been witness to, and 
had a high esteem for, the life and miraculous acts 
of Jesus, answered, that the Spanish Jews could 
not allow their brethren of Jerusalem to take away 
the life of Christ. The answer, they say, was after- 
wards found at Toledo, when Don Alfonso the 
Sixth rescued this city from the power of the 
Moors; it was written in the Hebrew tongue, and 
afterwards translated into Arabic by order of a wise 
Moorish king, named Galifre: the former monarch 
ordered it to be put into the Castilian language of 
the day, and it was preserved till the year 1494 in 
the archives of Toledo, whence it was carried off by 
the Jews when they were expelled from Spain. 

‘This fiction, for such I consider it to be, has 
obtained credit with many very good writers who 
were deceived by the forger of the document. 
* * * For the credit of Spanish literature, I 
must say that several distinguished writers, includ- 
ing the Marquis of Mondejar and the very learned 
Nicolas Antonio, as well as other excellent critics, 
have regarded the story as apocryphal. Here 
follows what people would have us believe to be 
the translation of the letter in the language of the 
day in Don Alfonso the Sixth’s time. 

‘<¢ Levi, chief of the synagogue (archisinagogo), 
and Samuel, and Joseph, good men of the Aljama 
of Toledo, to Eleazar, great High-Priest, and Samuel 
Canut y Anas, and Caiaphas, good men of the Al- 
jama of the Holy Land, salvation through the God 
of Israel. 

«“ «The letters that ye sent us, wherein ye in- 
formed us how matters stood with the prophet of 
Nazareth, were brought to us by your man Azarias, 
a doctor of law, who saith that the prophet worketh 
many miracles. One Samuel, son of Amasias, 
passed through this city not long since, and gave 
us an account of many kind acts done by this man, 
who, according to his statement, is a humble and 
meek person, and talketh to the afflicted: he 
doeth good to everybody ; and when they do wrong 
to him, he wrongeth not any one: he dealeth 
boldly with proud and evil men, and ye are so 
wicked as to bear ill-will to him, because he told 
you your misdeeds to your faces. Now, as ye bore 
this ill-will towards him, we inquired of the former 
man in what year, month, or day he [the prophet] 





was born, and he told us. We found that it was 





on the day of His nativity that three suns were seen 
in these parts, which gradually became but one 
sun; and when our fathers observed the miracle, 
they, on consideration, proclaimed that the Mes- 
siah was soon about to be born, nay, that He was, 
perhaps, already born. Reflect, brethren, whether 
He have already come, and been rejected by you. 
The aforesaid man likewise informed us, on his 
father’s authority, that certain magi, men of great 
wisdom, arrived in the Holy Land at the time of 
His nativity, and inquired for the place where the 
holy Child was born, and that your king Herod 
considered with himself, and assembled the wise 
men of his city, and asked where the Infant should 
be born, for whom the magi were inquiring, and 
they answered him, In Bethlehem of Judea, 
according to the prophecy of Micah de Perginé, 
and that those magi declared that they had been 
led from afar to the Holy Land by a star of exceed- 
ing brightness. Consider whether it be not the 
fulfilment of this prophecy, Kings shall sing and 
walk in the brightness of His birth. Take heed, 

moreover, that ye do not persecute Him whom ye 

are bound to honour highly and to receive with 

good will, but be well advised. We tell you that 

we cannot, either by counsel or will, consent to 
His death, for were we to do so, then to us would 

the prophecy apply, which saith, They shall assem- 

ble with one consent against the Lord and against 
His Messiah. And we advise you, wise though ye 

be, that, in so weighty a matter as this, ve proceed 

with caution, lest the God of Israel, in His wrath 

with you, should destroy the second house of your 

second temple; for be ye well assured that rt will 
soon be destroyed, and this was the reason why our 

ancestors who came out of the captivity in Babylon 

(under the guidance of Pyrrhus their captain, who 

was sent by king Cyrus, and who brought them out 

with great riches which he carried away from 

Babylon, in the sixty-ninth year of the captivity, 

and they received protection from the pagans of 

Toledo,) built a large Aljama, and would not return 

again to Jerusalem.—Toledo, fourteenth day of the 

month Nisan; era of Cesar, eighteen, and of 

Augustus Octavianus, seventy-one.’ 

“ The following are the grounds on which I sup- 
port my opinion that this letter is an entire fiction 
—namely, on the fact that at the time of Christ's 
death there were no Jews living in Spain; on the 
improbability and absurdity of the supposition that 
the Jews of Jerusalem should hold a conference 
with their brethren who were scattered throughout 
the world; and lastly, on the assertion of all who 
belicve in the genuineness of the document, that it 
was translated into Spanish at the time when 
Toledo was conquered by Alfonso the Sixth, for in 
this age all documents were written in Latin, In 
addition to this, the translation of this document is 
written in a barbarous language, a confused medley 
of ancient and modern Castilian, with a smattering 
of Portuguese and Gallician.” 


That the letter is a forgery, equally gross 
and palpable as the ‘True Pickreit of Our 
Saviour,’ which to this hour may be seen in 
some of our printshops, there can be no doubt 
whatever; but when Don Adolfo states, as 
one of the reasons of his want of faith in its 
authenticity, that ‘ at the time of Christ’s 
death there were no Jews living in Spain,” 
we are entitled to demand his authority for 
such an assertion. Herod Antipas was ba- 
nished by Caligula to Vienne, in Gaul, a.p. 39, 
a few years after the death of Christ, and 
subsequently removed to Spain, perhaps at 
his own request. Jahn, who very sensibly 
exposes many of the frauds and falsifications 
cited to prove the early settlement of the Jews 
in the Peninsula, nevertheless admits that it 
is probable some of the Gallileans followed 
their Tetrarch into exile, and settled in Spain. 

But it is not this fact alone that encourages 
us to cling to the notion that the Jews ob- 
tained a footing in Spain at an early a pn 
although we never supposed that they had ac- 
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quired it by conquest. Our belief is grounded 
on the extensive commerce which the Tyrians 
and Carthaginians are known to have carried 
on with the Spaniards, and on the well-esta- 
blished fact, that they had several flourishing 
colonies in Bztica, long before the advent of 
Christ. This we learn, not from the loose 
and obscure mention of historians of little 
credit, but from the testimony of Strabo and 
Pliny, backed by the incontestible evidence 
of numerous coins of Gades, Abdera, Malacca, 
and Sex. The intercourse beween Tyre and 
Sidon, and the coast of Judea and Pheenicia 
and the shores of Spain at this period must 
have been very great, and the temptation to 
traffic with a country rich in the precious 
metals and in many of the luxuries and neces- 
saries of human life, much have been, to a 
people like the Jews, irresistible. However 
much the truth has been distorted by the 
absurd tales of the Rabbins, we yet think 
there are some grounds for the supposition 
that people of the Jewish race were located 
in Spain before its conquest by the Romans. 


‘‘There are no records,” however, says Don 
Adolfo, ‘‘to prove the existence of any Jews in 
Spain in those times. Strabo, speaking of the dis- 
persion of the Jews in different parts of the world, 
gives a detailed account of the provinces which 
they inhabited, but makes no mention of Spain: 
neither does Agrippa in the letter he wrote to the 
emperor, Caius Caligula, in behalf of the Hebrews, 
although he takes particular notice in it of all the 
places where they were settled. 

‘It was in the seventieth year of the Christian 
era, after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
emperor Titus, son of Vespasian, that the Jews 
spread themselves all over the world, and conse- 
quently came to swell the population of Spain: 
here they neither founded cities nor gave names to 
them, as some have asserted, without sufficient 
reason. ‘They came, like conquered persons, to 
receive protection from others, not to build ram- 
parts for themselves. In the cities which they 
were allowed to enter, they lived for many years 
mingled with the natives and other inhabitants; 
and after that, by dint of hard labour, they had 
amassed riches, they made separate barriers that 
they might the better enjoy the comforts of life, 
and hold congregations in their synagogues with 
the more perfect freedom. The majority of the 
Jews who went to Spain lost their own language, 
and were very easily reconciled to the vernacular 
tongue of the country; and this is the reason why, 
according to Dr. Bernardo Aldrete, so few Hebrew 
words have been engrafted on our language, for 
we should, unquestionably, have had more of them 
had the Jews continued to use their own, and 
transmitted it to their descendants and the inhabi- 
tants of the cities in which they lived. 

** A very short time elapsed ere the peace of the 
Jews was disturbed. In the year 303, the bishops, 
assembled in council at Elliberis, forbad communi- 
cation, dealings or contracts with them, as far as 
possible, alleging as a reason that the Jews were 


broken, provided the boundary can be proved. 
The Romans must not take nor lay claim to any 
portion of the two-thirds belonging to the Goths, 
nor the Goths to the remaining third which belongs 
to the Romans.’ Whereby we see how small was 
the number of Jews then dwelling in Spain, when 
no notice of them is taken in this partition—a 
silence which could not have been observed had 
they been many in number.” 


The Jews, even in the wild times of the 
Goths, managed to maintain their footing. 


‘* From the time that Ataulphus and his power- 
ful host invaded the Spanish peninsula with fire 
and sword, and reduced it to obedience, with 
scarcely any opposition (which, according to con- 
jectures more or less probable, happened in the 
year 415) till the year 586, when Recaredo the 
First began to reign, and, abjuring Arianism, 
embraced the Catholic religion, the Jews lived in 
peace and had a regular trade and intercourse with 
both Goths and Spaniards. They were neither 
despised nor oppressed. 

‘‘Recaredo, after repudiating the doctrines of 
Arius and bringing over a large number of the 
Arian party to Catholicism, was the individual 
who opened the door to the persecutions of the 
Hebrew people. In the council assembled at 
Toledo in the year 589, it was decreed that the 
Jews should not hold public offices, or have Chris- 
tian mistresses or Christian slaves ; that all children 
of the latter, born in captivity, should be manu- 
mitted, and brought over to the Catholic religion 
by the waters of baptism. 

“St. Gregory bestows much praise upon king 
Recaredo for not allowing himself to be blinded by 
covetousness when the Jews offered him a large 
sum of money to abrogate these laws, which, it is 
said, were passed to hinder them from seducing 
their domestic slaves, whether male or female, from 
Christianity to conformity with the Mosaic law. 

*‘T have no doubt that they were then attempt- 
ing to make great numbers of proselytes to their 
religion—a mischievous design which the fathers 
of the council were anxious to prevent: at the 
same time, I am fully persuaded that the measures 
which they took to check the advance which 
Judaism was making in Spain, were precisely the 
reverse of those which they should have taken. 
The Hebrews were now numerous, and, owing to 
their wealth, powerful; and, driven by outrage 
and persecution, committed riots and disturbances 
in the kingdom. To close the door against such 
evils was the aim of Sisebuto, a man described to 
us aS magnanimous, valiant in war, rigidly just in 
peace, always compassionate, and, above all, a 
great zealot in the Christian cause, on which 
account (his great piety not allowing him to have 
subjects that were not Catholics) he ordered all 
Jews who would not receive baptism to be banished 
from Spain. Many of them fled to France in order 
to escape giving up their law; but those (about 
thirty thousand) who remained to preserve their 
estates and dwellings, finding themselves forced 
into it by tortures and other extremely rigorous 
punishments, and threatened with death into the 
bargain, were baptized; continuing, however, to 





striving with most active and urgent importunities 
to bring over the people to the law of Moses. 
Moreover, they (the bishops) thundered anathemas 
against all who should eat in company with the 
Israelites, and all who should allow the latter to 
bless the fruits which the lands of the Christians 
yielded spontaneously. 

“In the opinion of some, these canons afford a 
strong argument to prove that the number of the 
Jews then living in Spain was exceedingly large ; 
but in the laws of the Visigoths, the collection of 
which is called Puero Juzgo, I find a still stronger 
one for holding the contrary opinion. In these 
statutes we learn how they divided the Peninsula: 
the Goths took two-thirds of it for themselves, and 
left one-third to the Romans; for by this name 
were the Spaniards of that time known to them. 
One of the statutes alluded to runs thus: ‘ The par- 
tition of the mountain lands made between the 
Goths and the Romans must not, in any wise, be 


| be Jews in heart, though Christians in name, as 
| appeared by subsequent events. St. Isidore, a 
| man who had no partiality for the customs of the 
| Israelites, excuses the king's zeal, which he calls a 
good, a rational, and a justly directed one, but 
| finds fault with the means of which the king 
availed himself; for he says that the truth of the 
Christian faith should have made its way to the 
minds of the Jews, not by force, fear, or power, 
but by means of soft and persuasive words.” 


It is said that King Sisebuto was urged to 
this persecution by the Emperor Heraclius, 
who had devoted himself to judicial astrology, 
which had taught him that his dethronement 
would be accomplished by a circumcised 
people; but it had in reality begun before 
the Gothic king had received the emperor's 
letter, and is, therefore, attributed to some 





state policy of the former. 








The conquest of the Peninsals beaks tm 
afforded immunity to the Hebrews tue Arabs 


‘The Arab conquerors of Spain. ; 
were tothe highly deconibe mde oe ome as the 
at the hands of the Jews, while they ven Gall 
in the conquest of these lands, as soon ag hs 
reduced them to obedience and had begun ri ad 
the fruits of peace, kept the small remnant of the 
Goths, out of pure spite, shut up in a comer of th 
Peninsula, while they allowed the Hebrews full 
liberty to live according to the Mosaic law: and 
thus the latter laid the foundations of numerous 
synagogues in the larger and more considerable 
towns, 

‘The barbarous persecutions raised against the 
Jews in the East by the Caliph Cader, of the 
dynasty of the Fatamites, forced many of them to 
seek in Spain the termination of their misfortunes, 
And as the Hebrews who lived in the East were 
men of much learning, it resulted that the greater 
part of the new comers to these lands be 
to adorn them with their writings and to found 
academies, in order to diffuse among the people 
their own remarkable knowledge in every branch 
of art and science. The first, and undoubtedly the 
most celebrated of these academies was established 
in the year of the world, 4708, and of the Christian 
era, 948, at Cordova: its founders and first masters 
were Rabbi Moseh and his son Rabbi Hanoc, the 
most eminent of the sages who came from Pom. 
bedité and Mehasia in Persia. Induced thereto by 
the fame of these men's learning, the Spanish 
Jews commenced sending their sons to be instructed 
at the academy there: the consequence of which 
was that, in course of time, there was a large 
number of Hebrews in the Peninsula, learned 
in every branch of science. 

‘‘ Rabbi Izchaq Bar Baruq, a Cordovese, who 
succeeded Moseh in the presidency of the academy 
of his country, wrote a work entituled ‘Gaveta de 
Mercaderes,’ (Mercers’ drawer.) The Barcelonese 
Jehudah Ben Levi Barzili, an eminent lawyer, com- 
posed an ‘Ordenamiento de los contratos’ (law of 
contracts) and other books. Selomoh Ben Gabirol, 
a native of Malaga, and resident of Zaragoza, wrote 
several poetical works, and some on moral philo- 
sophy. In those times the following persons were 
also in high repute: Abraham Ben Mija Hanasi, a 
great astronomer, Rabbi Izchaq, a noted physician 
and author of a curious book on fevers, and Moseh 
Aben Hezra Ben Izchaq, a celebrated poet and 
musician. And while the Arabs left all the nume- 
rous Jews who lived in their dominions at full 
liberty to observe the law of Moses, the kings 
of Castile, in those days, saw the necessity of 
allowing this people to dwell undisturbed in om 
lands and seigniories; though it was a source > 
constant annoyance to them, as they had “= 
become tutored by experience of the fruits whic 
the Gothic monarchs reaped of their cruel persecu- 
tions. Hence it was that, in the Cortes . 
Council of Coyanza (now called Valencia vA a 
Juan,) convoked by the order of Ferdinan be 
First, king of Castile and Leon, an — om 
passed by the bishops and nobles in the year on 
that no Christian should live in the same house 
eat in company with Jews; and it he su a 
who should disobey this injunction with the poe 
of performing open penance for the o— wt re 
days, and in case of a repetition of the offen oe the 
were to be punished with cengpneel perio a 
period of a year, if nobles, and with a eee 
lashes, if plebeians. Whence it appears not yet 
hatred of kings, bishops, and nobles ae Jews 
extinct, and that the permission given aan from 
to live according to their ancient hem of theit 
the well-grounded suspicion an pee Fo 
migrating with their yg ~~ reby 
neighbouring lands of the mfdels, os in the te? 
diminishing the population and pide em of all. 
ritories of the Christians, to the great 1) es 

“But there were not wanting ies from coal 
illustrious Jews, who received ar tenth born in 
viction. One of these was ag 9 who, when 44 
the city of Huesca, in the year : oh his native 
years old, was baptized in the ¢ r Alfonse: 
place, and received the names © 
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edro, because the ceremony was 
be was named . ier that the Church celebrates 


performed on the 
martyrd f the Apostle St. Peter; and 
“ Ps Don Alfonso, the sixth of Leon 


apd the first of Castile, was his godfather.” 
Then follow the names of several Jews of 
emy of Cordova, whose works are 


- vod in the ‘ Biblioteca Espanola.’ 
Se interesting portion of the work is 

rised in Book III. This gives us an 

ot of the establishment of the memorable 
tribunal called the Ingutsitron, which soon 
found abundance of victims in those singular 
perversions, the Judaizing Spaniards. One 
of the first of these was the treasurer of a 


"Oe of the first persons reduced to ashes for 
the crime of Judaizing was Pedro Fernandez de 
Alcaudete, treasurer of that church, The discovery 
of his guilt is vulgarly reported to have been 
attended with a thousand marvellous particulars, 
sich, for example, as the following: In the year 
1483, when the procession took place on Holy 
Thursday, at the time of placing the Most Holy on 
the monument of the Cathedral of Cordova, some 

ns observed that from one of the treasurer's 
shoes blood was issuing so profusely, that his foot 
was quite bathed in it. It seems that several 
people informed him of this strange occurrence, 
and that he was much troubled at the information, 
and, owing to the state of alarm he was in, could 
not utter a word. The Canons met him in the 
chapel of Acacio, (ever since that time called the 
chapel of blood,) and on pulling off his shoes, they 
found concealed in one of them the sacred form, 
which he should have consumed at the general 
communion, which had been that day administered. 
But this is altogether fabulous. The imprisonment 
of the treasurer resulted from the trial of a mistress 
living with him, upon whom punishment had been 
inflicted: on being accused of Judaizing, this 
woman at first denied, but afterwards acknowledged 
her guilt, and concluded by saying that Pedro Fer- 
nandez de Alcaudete, her paramour, in spite of his 
dignity of treasurer to the Cathedral, and of the 
Christian life he apparently led, was, like herself, 
an observer of the Mosaic law. When the Inqui- 
ators went to take Aleaudete, he made an armed 
resistance, in which he was assisted by his servants, 
who killed the chief Alguazil of the Holy Office, 
who had made the best fight to clear a passage for 
himself; but in the end the servants were put to 
fight, and then the ministers laid hold of the trea- 
surer, and after securing his person, took him to 

prisons of the Inquisition, giving him occasional 
pushes as well as blows with the backs of their 

‘words on his way thither ; and into these prisons 
prog cast till Saturday the 28th of February, 


“On this day he was brought out to the public 
at, degraded from his orders, stripped of his 
him cal habits, and left with a cloth coat upon 

: he was then handed over to the secular arm 

«condemned to be burnt alive. A yellow 
hay with long sleeves to it, was then put upon 
ta sang headdress in the shape of a long cap 

mitre) terminating with a coloured tassel, and 
sciption label, bearing in large letters, the in- 

‘ THIS FELLOW HATH JUDAIZED. 

In this fashion, riding on a donkey, was he 
ao to the site appointed for the burning- 
tie Where the sentence was carried into exe- 


ae expulsion of the Jews from Spain at 

ted of the fifteenth century is thus re- 
““—and must close our extracts. 

tie Jews had no choice left them but 

ba Paes Christians, quit Spain, or die, they 


th thang - short, (for Ferdinand 
.-ven taken this into his calculation, ) 
wy innlegg to part with their properties for 

Prices, and sell them for what the 
to give for them; and, according 


i 


all their goods: and as the time | 


| the political history of nations. 


to Bernaldez, they would barter a house for a 
donkey, and a vineyard for a small piece of cloth 
or linen. 

“In July 1492, three thousand persons and 
upwards quitted Spain by Benavente for Braganza 
in Portugal: by Zamora, for Miranda in Portugal, 
thirty thousand: by Ciudad Rodrigo for El Villar 
in Portugal, thirty-five thousand: by Alcantara for 
Marban in Portugal, fifteen thousand: by Badajoz 
for Yelves in Portugal, ten thousand: so that by 
Castile alone, ninety thousand Jews left Spain for 
Portugal. By Rioja for Navarre went two thou- 
sand persons and upwards: by Biscay for the port 
of Laredo, three hundred families, which embarked 
for places beyond the seas: from Andalusia and 
the territory of the Mastership of Santiago by way 
of Cadiz, eight thousand Hebrews and upwards, 
Such, in short, was the case all over Spain. Ber- 
naldez, on the authority of a rabbi whom he had 
converted to Christianity, asserts that the number 
of Jews expelled from Spain exceeded a hundred 
and sixty thousand. Zurita augments the number 
to four hundred thousand, and Juan de Mariana 
relates that it amounted to eight hundred thousand. 
Lastly, Pedro de Abarca says that there were a 
hundred and sixty (sesenta) thousand families. 

‘Gonzalo de Illescas, speaking in his ‘ Historia 
Pontifical,’ of the expulsion of the Jews by the 
Catholic Sovereigns, says: ‘By this holy and 
rigorous law more than twenty-four thousand 
families and establishments of Jews were compelled 
to quit Castile. They sold all their possessions, 
and those who went by sea had to pay the king 
two ducats a head. Many of them went into Por- 
tugal, whence they have, since then, been expelled. 
Others betook themselves to France, Italy, Flan- 
ders, and Germany. I wasacquainted with one at 
Rome who had once resided at Toledo. <A very 
considerable number of them went to Constan- 
tinople, Thessalonica, Cairo, and Barbary. They 
carried our language along with them, and have 
preserved it to this day, and delight in speaking it ; 
and it is certain that, in Thessalonica, Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Cairo, and other commercial 
cities, as well as in Venice, they employ no other 
language than the Spanish in buying and selling, 
and transacting business. When I was at Venice, 
I was acquainted with a great many Jews of Thes- 
salonica, who, though mere lads, spoke Castilian 
as well as, if not better, than I did. Very great, 
indeed, are the profits which the Grand Turk 
derives from the tributes paid him by these people ; 
and it is said that Bajazet, who was living when 
they betook themselves to his dominions, was in the 
habit of exclaiming, (when persons puffed off to 
him the wisdom and discretion of the Catholic 
Sovereigns,) ‘I do not understand the wisdom of 
the Spanish sovereigns; since, when they had such 
excellent slaves as these Jews, they banished them 
from their territories.’ ” 








The Rhine (Der Rhein). By J. G. Kohl. 
Williams and Norgate. 
Mr. Kout is well known to the English 
public by the translations which have ap- 
peared of some of his narratives of European 
travel. In these he well sustained the cha- 
racter of an intelligent and close observer of 
men and manners, and by a clear and lively 
style of writing produced some apn wg 
interesting books. Even in these might be 
traced an under-current of philosophical re- 
flection, and in the present work he comes 
before us altogether under the character thus 
indicated, his new Essay consisting of an 
elaborate pe ir weg ‘ the history — 
topography of the great European river, of a 
aoeny Sdoagiag to the domain of social 
science in the widest sense of the word. This 
theory is, that rivers and the conformation of 
| river basins are the most important of the 
| physical features of a country, and exercise 
| the greatest of all influences in determining 








This view, although never before so defi- 
nitely elaborated in its special application to 
rivers, can scarcely be regarded as altogether 
novel, and it is moreover in some degree an 
extension of the idea, which has already been 
put forth very strongly, that the extent of 
sea-coast is a measure of the material civiliz- 
ation of a country, or rather that civilization 
is found to have progressed most in those 
countries or continents in which the land is 
most interpenetrated by water. The incen- 
tives to enterprise; the facilities for inter- 
communication between races to a certain 
extent isolated, so as to have acquired marked 
peculiarities ; the mutual reaction of cultures 
which have thus been diverted into different 
directions, and the active commercial spirit, 
so essentially progressive in its tendency, 
which arises under such favouring circum- 
stances, are the most striking of the causes to 
which such a result may be attributed, and 
both to the general view of the importance of 
water-communication and to the speculations 
of Mr. Kohl on the advantages or obstructive 
influences of the physical forms of river 
basins, a qualified assent may be given,—these 
being undoubtedly among the conditions 
affecting most strongly the course of develop- 
ment of nations. 

The first chapter of the present work is 
devoted to an examination of the political 
influence of rivers in general, prefaced by a 
glance at the other physical agents concurring 
with the flowing waters, and a notice of the 
influence of rivers upon the vegetable and 
animal world, independently of man. To the 
human race streams are, above all, necessary. 
Wandering tribes find their resting places by 
springs and rivers; settlements are first 
formed in such localities, since water is 
requisite in almost every operation of the 
domestic economy; fishermen build their 
huts by the rivers; the hunter finds the 
richest booty in the vicinity of their shores ; 
to them the flocks must come to drink and 
wash, and there they usually find the richest 
pastures. The agriculturist finds the most 
fertile spots where the alluvial soil has accu- 
mulated on the low grounds bordering large 
rivers, or on their deltas. When more ad- 
vanced in civilization, when the constructive 
arts begin to flourish, men seek the simplest 
power for their machines in flowing waters, 
and the energy of the race becomes concen- 
trated around them. Then the water of the 
streams renders a new mode of progression 
necessary ; to pass from one side to the other, 
fords, boats, or bridges are required, and 
thus new kinds of establishments arise upon 
the banks. 

This necessity, on the other hand, obstructs 
the invasion by hostile tribes or nations, at 
least on one side; on islands, peninsulas, or 
promontories, are built the ouleane and fast- 
nesses to which the inhabitants of plains look 
for their protection. Walled towns and for- 
tresses are therefore found in all river valleys. 
From the same causes rivers afford the most 
favourable lines for military operations, either 
offensive or defensive, and thus they play an 
important part in all wars. They furnish to 
nations and states the same protection which 
they do to isolated points, to fortresses or 
armies, and thus are frequently selected as 
the boundary lines of territories. The influ- 
ence of a race, or the territory of a state, is 
often bounded by a certain river for centuries, 
or perhaps restrained in like manner between 
two arms of a river. But the difficulty of 
transit is not the only reason for selecting 
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rivers as boundary lines; rivers generally 
form better defined and more absolute lines, 
and are thus more convenient for political 
frontiers. They divide the earth into a 
number of large and small islands, peninsulas, 
or ‘‘mesopotamias,” and on this account 
merely, and independently of their impor- 





and the proportion between them remains 
the same. Thus, while we have railways and 
locomotives on the land, we have steamboats 
for water traffic; and these latter, by their 
speed, independence of wind and tide, and 
cheapness, give to the rivers a new value, 
rendering them, where there is no tide, now 





tance for defence, are adopted and retained | for the first time navigable upward on a 


as limits by states and nations. | large scale. 


And in the lands where rail- 


Again, while the rivers obstruct the onward | ways are as yet out of the question, the 


progress of uncivilized man, they facilitate | 


steamboats have rendered the rivers more 


transport when he rises out of the state of | than ever the great lines of passage and com- 


nature, when he has attained to the power 
and means of navigation. Extensive convey- 


come connected. Wares accumulate from all | 
sides, and merchants settle by the rivers, to | 
utilize the facilities for transport to the | 
greatest extent, and thus the river banks | 
become the seats of the principal stations of | 
commerce and trade. he river systems, | 
consequently, form the arteries or nerves of 
the mainland. From the fishermen who have 
their huts upon a solitary arm of a river; 
from the little. agricultural villages or moun- 
tain towns, which require flowing water in a 
hundred of their household matters ; from the 
mills and factories, which are built upon the 
brooks or little rivers, to the great and popu- 
lous centres of human activity in the plains, 
which enclose thousands of merchants and 
trading citizens within their walls—all are 
attached to the large or small water-courses 
of the country, like the fruits upon the 
branches of a tree. This holds good of every 
nation, and in every stage of its development, 
among the savage, the half civilized, or the 
most cultivated people. 

Mighty nations, settled upon rivers, make | 
them a nucleus whence they spread, conquer- | 
ing and diffusing their civilization along the 
stream. Thus the Egyptians advanced down | 
and up the Nile. Thus the Chinese followed 
their gigantic rivers down to the ocean. The | 
Russians descended to the coast down the 
Dnieper and the Dwina. The Portuguese | 
colonies and missions spread in like manner | 
along the Amazon, the La Plata, and other | 
rivers. The Anglo-Americans seized and | 





mercial intercourse. 
In the more minute investigation of the 


- ance is facilitated, and distant countries be- | influence of rivers, it becomes necessary to 


examine the peculiar characters of them, both 
singly, taken with their tributaries and sources, 
andestimating the importance of the conditions 
they present in the different parts of their 
course, the direction, depth, currents, cata- 
racts, fords, &c.; and, in like manner, to trace 
out the reciprocal influence of different river 
valleys upon each other. The method to be 
applied in such inquiries therefore consists, 
in the first place, in the examination of thie 
mouth and the sources of the river system, 
the discovery of the main stream, the deter- 
mination of its length, direction, and depth, 
and the gradual increase of its force by the 
influx of tributaries. The extent to which it 
is navigable must be defined, and also the 

racticability of the roads of the entire river 
Lee. Then are to be traced the interruptions 
to the flow of the water by rocks, cataracts, 
sand-banks, and the chief expansions or lakes 
which it passes through marked, as well as 
the more considerable contractions of its bed. 
The bifurcations into arms, with the islands 
and deltas thus produced, must be taken into 
consideration with the curvatures, windings, 
sudden angles, &c. The tributaries are treated 
in like manner, and it is most advantageous 
to proceed from the small to the large streams, 
following them from their sources to their 
embouchures. Finally, the investigation 
advances to the research of the relations of 
the entire system, to the phenomena beyond 
its limits, to the neighbouring rivers, seas, 
and coasts, &c., and to a consideration of the 


populated the country of the Indians along | more distant relations, so as to completely 


the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Susquehanna, 


illustrate its position in the world, and its 


&e. It may be assumed that all countries | historical import. 


have been discovered, conquered, populated, 
and civilized from the sources or the em- 
bouchures of their rivers. 

A high degree of culture, like that of 
modern European nations, tends in some 
degree to free mankind from the influence of 
rivers. Roads, canals, and, above all, rail- 
ways, which last seem to exert an attractive 
force upon population almost like that of the 
rivers, all these lessen the importance of 
river communication, and promise to change 

atly the character of the migrations of the 
uman race. But the rivers will still assert 
their old superiority. In old countries the 
new means of communication must bend to 
the old centres of population; secondly, 


the rivers retain all their other influences | 


besides those of means of communication; 
and, thirdly, artificial lines of communica- 


} 
tion, such as canals and railways, are in a | 
| 


great degree confined, by the greater facilities 


As a rule, it is most convenient, and indeed 
necessary, to separate the physical from the 
historical inquiries, and to treat the former 
as the predisposing and determining causes 
of the phenomena coming under the latter 
head; but this rule is not without exception 

'in practice, for it is often advantageous to 
combine the history with the physical cha- 
_racterization for the avoidance of troublesome 
repetitions. 
| __ Such is an outline of the theory which Mr. 
Kohl has applied himself to illustrate in his 
resent work, by a detailed account of the 
Rhine, its tributaries, and the countries 
_ through which it flows; and in the execution 
_ of his work he has displayed an industry and 
a degree of acumen which render it an ex- 
_ tremely valuable contribution to the literature 
of political geography. 








of construction, within the valleys of rivers, | The Saint's Tragedy. By Charles Kingsley, 


and they form but at most lines of commu- | 
nication between contiguous river basins. | 
Lastly, the same progress of science which | 
renders the mainland more useful, usually | 
contributes to increase the importance of the | 
yivers, so that both rise in value together, | 


Junior, Rector of Eversley. John W. 
Parker and Son. 
Tue story here put into dramatic form is one 
well known in the literature of the Romish 
Church, and the feelings and passions illus- 
trated are such as the theological writings of 





—_—_= 
ught into promi- 
zabeth, daughter 
ary, 18 from childhood 


the past few years have bro 
nent notice in England. F)j 
of the King of Hung 
betrothed to Lewis, Landgrave of Th 
She falls under the ‘spiritual dire 
Conrad of Marpurg, a monk, and p 
missioner at the court ; and by his agents her 
education is managed. As she srows na oe 
womanhood, her love flows deep and full to 
Lewis, who is attached to her with increasing 
devotedness, and they are united in wedlock 
Then comes the conflict, which jt is the ur. 
pose of this poem to illustrate. « Elizabeth " 
says the author, in his Introduction, “ became 
the type of two great mental struggles of the 
Middle Age ; first, of that between Scriptural 
or ‘unconscious, and Popish or conscious 
purity—in a word, between innocence and 
prseny : next, of the struggle between 
1ealthy human affection, and the Manichean 
contempt with which a celibate clergy would 
have all men regard the names of husband, 
wife, and parent.” The miserable conse. 
yuan of following fully out into practice 
the oe go idea of purity are exhibited with 


uringia. 
ction’ of 
apal com. 


tg truthfulness in the character of Eliza. 
eth. Mr. Kingsley has founded his delinea- 


tion chiefly on the original biography by 
Dietrich of Appold, her contemporary, as 
given entire by Canisius. The story abridged 
is found in most of the ‘ Lives of Romish 
Saints’—as in the work of Alban Butler, or 
the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ of Surius. The details 
quoted in the Appendix are of the most re- 
volting kind, and although Mr. Kingsley has 
softened the colouring somewhat, the effect 
is at once to rouse indignation against a system 
encouraging such outrages on human feeling 
and divine truth, and at the same time ren- 
dering it easy to account for the prevalence 
of infidelity as a reactionary force in all times 
and countries where such principles are 
reckoned religion, and such practices lauded 
as saintship. The best passages of the poem 
are those in which the inward workings are 
expressed of a noble mind struggling against 
the cruel oppression of a system which the 
poor victim has been brought to believe to be 
the dispensation of God. In the exercise ot 
self-denial and mortification, Elizabeth wrongs 
her husband, wastes his property, destroys 
her own health and happiness, and in the 
course of her discipline is ordered by Conrad, 
her spiritual director, to give up her one 
also, ‘as a proof,’ he pretended, ‘ of her dead- 
ness to the world.’ 
‘¢ ELIZABETH (c/Jone). | 

Give up his children? Why, I'd not give up 

A lock of hair, a glove his hand had halk wed, - 

And they are his gift; his pledge; his flesh and blood, 

Tossed off for my ambition! Ah! my husband ! _ 

His ghost’s sad eyes upbraid me! Spare me: spare me- 

I'd love thee still, if I dared—but I fear God. 

And shall I never more see loving eyes 


Look into mine, until my dying day ? 4 he free 
That's this world’s bondage: and I must be free 
* * * * 


ich oncé 
(At the Altar.) All worldly goods and wealth which 0B 
I loved, , J 
I now do count but dross : and my beloved, 
The children of my womb, I now regard a 
As if they were another's, God is my witne 38. 
My pride is to despise myself; my Joy kind; 
All insults, sneers, and slanders of mankine, 
No creature now I love, but God alone. = 
The next scene shows by what artisees “ 
roperty was secured for the —- Fliza- 
Church: The honourable sincerity wer na 
beth’s devotion caused her to be — se 
as to be presented publicly as sd o: pecom- 
spirit, even when most subdued, né ye otis 
ing pliable to the baser purposes 


. . . ; a ly used. 
spiritual direction is too freque play se 


Some of the other characters 0 
well drawn as historical pictures: 


r of 
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— : 
Varila represents the ‘healthy animalism’ of 
the Teutonic mind, with its mixture of deep 
earnestness and hearty merriment, and con- 
temptuous hatred of all priestly sentimentali- 
ties and villanies. Witness his song, when 
left alone, at the end of the second act :— 


« Tonce had a hound, a right good hound, 
A hound both fleet and strong : 
He ate at my board, and he slept by my bed, 
‘And ran with me all the day long. 

« But my wife took a priest, a shaveling priest, 


‘such friendships are carnal,’ quoth he. 
ot wife and her priest they drugged the poor beast, 


And the ratsbane is waiting for me.” 

As a dramatic poem, ‘ The Saint’s Tragedy’ 
is not likely to be popular, the subject being 
repulsive, and the interest in the feelings and 
questions illustrated being confined, we are 

‘ling to believe, to a very limited circle of 
readers in this country. We think that both 
the author, and Professor Maurice in his 
laudatory preface, exaggerate the influence of 
those who seek to restore amongst us the 
reign of such principles as this tragedy sets 
forth in their dismal effects. But still, as a 
literary effort, the poem exhibits much rude 
power, as well as noble feeling, and is worthy 
of the high reputation which Mr. Kingsley 
has gained as the author of ‘ Alton Locke,’ 
and other writings of a more popular kind 


than ‘The Saint’s Tragedy.’ 








The Compulsory Marriage and its Conse- 
quences. Bentley. 

Tare is some merit in the details of this 
a, but there are some material 
efects in the conduct of the story; these 
are, however, of a kind that a little experi- 
ence will remove. The conduct of a novel, 
like that of a campaign, combines strategy 
with maneuvre; the grand outline with the 
minor dispositions; the unity of main action, 
with the bearing and complicity of the various 
characters in the plot. Two different trains 
of thought are consequently needed, and how- 
ever well-drawn the characters, they are obvi- 
ously subordinate to the action; t 1ey should 
assist, and not impede. 

The Baron de Ronvrag, with a twin son 
and daughter, Henri and Henriette, and a 
younger child, Paula, meet at a ball a hand- 
some and somewhat mysterious stranger, the 
Abbé de Brissac. The Baron, a cold, proud 
man, with a feeble and conscience-stricken 
vile, daughter of a détenu, intends giving 

‘nriette in marriage to his chaplain, Bruton, 
astern but conscientious clergyman, of good 

1 All these characters are exceedingly 
hs drawn, and the dislike of the Baron for 

wo elder children is in some degree com- 
ee by the love and counsels of Pére 
vel wit ~ amiable priest, who contrasts 
ps a raton. Henri, warm and impetu- 
voll ‘ impatient of paternal injustice which 
vif v him to the church, contrasts, too, 
afectic og sister's deep and submissive 

v or her father. She loves Edgar, 
taing s nephew, poor and a soldier, but of 
the reputation; whilst he is smitten with 
wy attractions of Pauline, to 
Tields con — affection for him the Baron 
es “ - The young people are sent 

the ~ : er aunt, the Countess de Cressy, 
eld. on drawn character in the book—a 
Woman, who likes Henri, and 


despises ra gar for his humble birth and pre- 
sions We are next 


her younger niece. 
Valence to Lord Vesey and General de la 


ormer as amiable as the latter 


contrary — } M 
” arich old sinner, who seeks 
"eteome Henriette’s dislike, and by lead- 





ing Henri to Frascati’s, finally succeeds in 
winning her hand to redeem her brother's 
losses at play. The stern Abbé de Brissac, 
ascetic as he is, falls deeply in love with 
Paula, and abjures his pote and calling to 
gain her hand. She loves him too, but, 
though a Protestant, is horror-stricken at his 
apostasy—a feeling, strangely enough, shared 
to excess by her Protestant family. Paula 
and Edgar mutually discover the transitive 
nature of their affection, and Edgar writes to 
avow his previous attachment to poor Hen- 
riette; too late, however, to prevent her sacri- 
fice. Lord Vesey also returns from England 
in time only to witness and not prevent the 
marriage. The Marquis, to annoy Vesey, 
whom he wrongly imagines to have loved 
Henriette, brings him to his house, where he 
is finally recognised as her eldest and lost 
brother by the Baroness de Ronvrag; and 
Henriette’s unguarded conduct in striving to 
ascertain this fact awakes the jealousy of the 
husband, who tries, unsuccessfully, to poison 
her. The whole of the mischief lies between 
the Marquis and Amalie, the Countess de 
Cressy’s confidential servant—a character 
constructed with little skill and success. De 
Brissac, after two attempts to induce Paula 
to fly with him, commits suicide, and is buried 
by Henri, become a clergyman in final and 
repentant obedience to his father’s will. The 
Marquis dies, bequeathing his vast posses- 
sions to others if his widow marry again, and 
she espouses Edgar. Paula is united to 
Bruton, and Vesey to Clara Lennox; while 
the Baroness, whom De Brissae had induced 
to turn Catholic, and fly to a cloister, is re- 
stored by his death to a sense of her duties 
towards her husband, and returns. 

Such is the outline of the story: the cha- 
racters have a clear and definite identity 
highly creditable to the writer, and the de- 
scriptions too are good, concise, and striking. 
Witness the openings of the first and third 
chapters, and that of the Marquis de la 
Valerie. The tale is interesting, pak, generally 
well told; and there is atouch of warmth, 
and a tone of feeling in the writer, which go 
far to redeem the trivial faults of the narra- 
tive. At times, however, he is far too ambi- 
tious in style, but this sobers down as he pro- 
ceeds. The besetting sin of the book is the 
eternal affectation of French, while the 
phrases so incessantly introduced gives to ita 
pie-bald character to the dialogue throughout, 
are of more than questionable accuracy, and 
annoy the reader with a doubt whether the 
author has English sufliciently at command 
always. Yet the English portion is written 
with even graceful facility, a compliment by 
no means due to the French part of the 
dialogue. No Frenchman swears su mon 
dme; a revoir is not French, and recurs so 
often, that it is evidently not an error of the 
press. Est-ce que je suis belle implies doubt, 
not confidence, in the beauty referred to ; 
faites votre jeu was rtot the phrase at Fras- 
eati’s, where the writer, luckily for himself, 
could never have been; but where he has 
chosen to introduce his heroine, Henriette, 
rushing in to save her brother from the game- 
sters, and where he, or she, or some one, ap- 
pears to have found some women, at least, of 
a purity the world never gave them credit for, 
among the base, cold, and designing heartless- 
ness that stamped too legibly the daughters 
of crime in that sink of iniquity. The writer 
certainly is not at home in the peculiarities of 
French character, or the details of high life 
in Paris, The very mancuvring 13 less 





French than English; and even in England, 
letters lost, stolen, and burnt, and half-burnt, 
as occasion requires, would create suspicion 
of the immediate attendants: it is too inarti- 
ficial, and too frequently employed. 

While we are finding fault, we must notice 
the infinity of do-nothings in the conversa- 
tion, of needless and romantic changes in the 
conduct of the piece,—doubts, vacillations, 
and difficulties, as thick as the bustle of a 
Spanish drama, and which serve no earthly 
purpose; while timely explanations, the main 
thing for happiness in life, though not so well 
suited to the plot of a tale, perhaps, as ter- 
minating too promptly the interest, are with- 
held on grounds so absolutely ridiculous and 
feeble, that we are tempted to blame the 
blameless heroine, as richly meriting the fate 
she so heedlessly trifles with continually. 

With all the severity of our remarks, which 
a feeble writer would not have elicited, and 
which a little more practice will obviate, we 
can recommend this novel as the work of a 
mind of some promise. 








SUMMARY. 


H.R.H. Prince Albert's Model Houses for Families, 
1851. By Henry Roberts. Exeter Hall, Strand. 
In connexion with the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
every intelligent visitor must have admired the 
sensible and important contribution of Prince 
Albert, in the ‘ Model Houses for Families,’ erected 
near the barracks in Hyde Park. Amongst the 
variety of objects exhibited at the World’s Show, 
none has more real value, as bearing directly upon 
the physical and social improvement of the masses 
of the people; and it was a happy idea to erect the 
building in a place where it would be examined by 
so many who have it in their power to improve the 
dwellings of the working classes, besides thereby 
diffusing widely a taste and desire for reform in 
this department of architecture and building. The 
exhibition of plans and models could not have 
created the same general interest which has been 
produced by inspection of specimens of the model 
houses. themselves. In order to give directions to 
those who may wish to adopt the design, either in 
whole or part, the plans, constructive details, speci- 
fications, and estimate of cost, are given in the 
present work, by Mr. Roberts, Architect to the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes. This useful Society, under whose 
auspices the work appears, has already published 
plans and directions for improvement of cottages 
in agricultural districts. The Hyde Park Model 
Houses are intended for the class of mechanical and 
manufacturing operatives. We cannot enter into 
any details of the constructive arrangement, or of 
the materials or fittings, but merely say that the 
highest praise is merited, whether we regard the 
neatness and taste of the design, the health and 
comfort of the residents, or the durability and 
cheapness of the structure. In most parts of Eng- 
land, the cost of four houses, built on the plan of 
this model, with the materials specified in detail in 
Mr. Roberts’s book, would be from 4401. to 480/., 
contingent on the value of labour and facility of 
obtaining materials. Such dwellings, let at 3s. 6d. 
or 4s, a-week, would, after deducting ground-rent 
and taxes, afford a return of 7 per cent. on the 
outlay, while the occupants would enjoy con- 
venience and comfort at present unknown to their 
class. By the use of hollow bricks, as in the 
model, and by various modifications of the interior, 
the cost, it is said, may be reduced 25 per cent. 
below the sum above stated. Besides the advan- 
tages in point of health and comfort, there must 
result improvement in habits of morality and 
decency, from the number of sleeping-rooms, and 
other provisions for separation, which with a 
family is so desirable, and is too little heeded in 
our crowded town streets. Elevations are given, 
to illustrate how the same plan may be carried out 
in larger or loftier blocks of houses, One remark 
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we venture to make, that the staircases are too 
steep, perilously so if there are children in the 
upper floor. It might be difficult to remedy this 
with the present design for single tenements of four 
houses, but for longer ranges of building the matter 
is worth attention. 


Verses for 1851 ; the Third Jubilee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Edited by the 
Rev. Ernest Hawkins. Bell. 

THERE is very much more of piety than of poetry 

in these verses, and even the piety is not of a 

strain with which a generous mind can feel sym- 

pathy. The jubilee of a society whose object is to 
spread through the world ‘‘ peace and good-will,” 
might have afforded noble themes for song, echoes 
of the old angelic anthem heard on the plains of 

Bethlehem,—whereas the subjects of the present 

verses are almost wholly sectarian and ecclesias- 

tical. There is too much about ‘ crucifixes,’ and 

‘bishops,’ and ‘ the churchinan’s rallying cry,’ and 

such like externals of religion, instead of .the 

loftier subjects which a jubilee season might have 
suggested. One of the best written pieces in the 
collection is entitled ‘1851,’ the first stanza of 
which will give an idea of the spirit of the 
poems :— 
** An iron race is passing away, 
And warlike memories cease; 
The Secular Feast is spread to-day 
By the busy sons of Reese. 
The world is keeping holiday, 
With banners flaunting proud; 
And ye cannot hear the trumpet’s bray 
For the voice of Babel's crowd! 
The world is keeping holiday, 
The world of trade and hire; 
And a Crystal vault lets in the ray 
On the merchandize of Tyre.” 

The author then goes on to say, that when Tyre 
and Babel are rejoicing, why should Jerusalem and 
Sion be silent? How much more healthy the 
spirit which can look upon the Crystal Palace as at 
once a result and an earnest of the progress of the 
religion of peace and goodwill among the nations! 
In personal and official character the devotedness 
and usefulness of Mr. Hawkins are well known; 
but we think he has erred in giving the sanction of 
his editorial name to a collection of poems un- 
worthy of the title ‘ Verses for 1851.’ | 

Fraser's Travelling Map of Ireland. 

Dublin. , 

WE lately saw an old map of Ireland, in which 
were huge tracts here and there of terra incognita, 
while three of the four corners were embellished 
with designs, curiously illustrative of the geography 
and natural history of the country. There was ‘the 
portrait of a wild Irishman,’ and ‘the portrait of 
an Irish gentleman,’ and the third represented 
some indescribable sea-monster, surrounded with 
wrecked or sinking ships. Great have been our 
advances since then in knowledge of the Sister 
Island; and, thanks to the completed Ordnance 
Survey, the whole of Ireland is now thoroughly 
explored and accurately delineated. Mr. Fraser's 
name is well known to Irish tourists as the com- 
piler of various guide-books to particular localities, 
such as ‘The County Wicklow,’ and ‘ The Lakes 
of Killarney,’ while his ‘ Handbook for Travellers 
in Ireland’ is one of the best and most complete 
descriptions of the country. The present ‘ Travel- 
ling Map’ professes to show all the towns, lakes, 
rivers, , and railways, with correct statements 
of distances, and other important items The dis 
tinctive feature of the map from those hitherto 
published, is the insertion of the distances in statute 
miles and furlongs, between all localities of amy 
importance, as well as upon most of the cross roads 
through the country. The accuracy of the map 
may be relied on ; its execution is creditable to the 
engraver, Hay of Edinburgh, while the publisher 
has presented it in a form so as to be ornamental 
and convenient, as well as useful. 

Madeira ; its Climate and Scenery. 

White. Cradock and Co. 

OF late years several works have appeared on the 

Island of Madeira, some of them for scientific, some 

of them for popular use. 


M‘Glashan, 


By Robert 





kind encouragement has been given by the large | 
number of invalids who annually resort to Funchal, | Dix’s (J, A.) Winter in Madeire, 2nd edit., post Svo, cl., 6s, | reached Griffith's 








, Initiated. 


_ author can hardly be of sound mind. 


} 


and the accounts thus spread of the climate and 
scenery of the island serve to keep up and increase 
the supply of visitors. The arrivals are now re- 
gularly between 300 and 400 persons each winter. 
There are besides about 80 families or householders, 
forming a permanent British resident population of 


_ Encyclopedia Metropolit 


upwards of 300. The whole population of Madeira | 


in 1849 was 110,000, Funchal, the capital, con- 
taining 30,000. For a general account of the island, 
such as any one might desire in preparing for a 


winter’s residence there, we know of no work which | 
contains so much practical and useful information | 
as this of Mr. White. Without pretending to any | 


scientific or medical knowledge, he gives the result | 


of his own experience, after fifteen years’ residence, 
while he has availed himself of the researches and 
remarks of all previous writers, and obtained con- 
tributions on various topics from those best qualified 
to supply information. This assistance is duly ac- 
knowledged in the chapters relating to commercial 
and statistical, as well as medical and scientific 
subjects, and the work is thus full of value and | 
interest to the general reader, as well as to those | 
for whose direction in practical matters it is chiefly | 
prepared, It has a very good map, and some illus- 
trations, from sketches by Mr. John Botcherby, | 
which give accurate and spirited delineations of | 
the features of scenery which Basil Hall and other | 
travellers have pronounced equal to any in the | 
world. Of larger works on this island, the best is 
one, pictorial and descriptive, published in 1841, 
by a talented artist, the late Andrew Picken, 
the letterpress by Dr. James Macaulay, entitled 
‘Madeira Illustrated.’ It was published by private 
subscription ; but copies may be procured in public 
libraries, and we advise that it be seen by those who 
intend to visit that beautiful island which the 
natives, with just pride, term the ‘ Flor d’Oceano.’ 
Something New from the Story Garden. 
Groombridge and Sons. 
For new stories the youthful mind has as great | 
receptivity as spring buds for April showers. It is 
difficult to furnish supply for the perpetual and | 
ever-increasing demand. No department of lite- | 
| 


rature offers greater inducement both to authors 
and publishers. To write stories well is, however, 
not an easy work. Of the multitudes which appear, | 
few possess such merit as to be of wide or lasting | 
popularity. We have heard ministers say that of | 
all their pulpit duties, the most difficult, and that | 
requiring greatest effort, is when they have to | 
adapt their discourses to the young. Dr. Johnson 
rated Isaac Watts high as a poet, but he speaks | 
with greatest admiration of his success in his 
‘Hymns and Songs for Infant Minds.’ Similar | 
merit belongs to those who can write tales and 
stories, amusing without being silly, and combining | 
both entertainment and instruction. Among such | 
works we are glad to place this little ‘Story | 
Garden.’ The book is written in a pleasing style, | 
and in an excellent spirit, and is besides embellished | 
with some pretty illustrations. 
} 


The Human Mind and its Connexion with Man, | 
illustrated by the principal Organs. By J. J. G. | 
Wilkinson. Chapman and Hall. 

Tuts book is intended by its author not for the 

professors of medicine, but for the public, the un- 

Mr. Wilkinson undertakes to teach 

sciehoe to the million—to teach a ‘‘new kind of | 

knowledge,” and ‘‘by a new method.” He says | 

‘an Orpheus is wanted who can thrill into dance, 

not the present nimble fgurantés, but stocks, stones, 

tards, beasts, and fishes, who had no fantasy in 
them before.” Mr. Wilkinson is his own trumpeter, | 
so he blows a loud note on a large instrument, and | 
wroclaims himself the wanted Orpheus. Four 
sundred and eighty pages of such trash it was 
never before our lot to meet with; indeed the 
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THE ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS, 


Since the receipt of the intelligence contained in 
our last, announcing the discovery of the first 
winter quarters of the Erebus and Terror, Captain 
Penny has returned with his vessels the Lady 
Franklin and Sophia. Although this expedition 
has arrived home with little more success than 
that of Sir James Ross, the most praiseworthy ex. 
ertions have been made in the search. The narra- 
tive of Captain Penny’s adventurous researches js 
of so interesting a character that we are tempted 
to insert it entire :— 


‘* Her Majesty’s ship Lady Franklin, 
Assistance Harbour, Cornwallis Island, 
; April 12, 1851. 

_ © Str,—I have the honour to inform you, for the informa- 
tion of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that, 
after parting company with Her Majesty's ship North Star, 
on the 21st of August, I reached along the north shore of 
Barrow’s Strait until Sunday the 24th, keeping a strict 
look-out. Being then off Beechey Island, i spoke the 
American schooner Rescue, and learned that Her Maj asty’s 
ship Assistance had found traces of the Franklin expedition 
on Cape Riley. The Assistance was then running to the 
westward, and, anxious to be possessed of every particular, 
I followed her with the intention of going on board, but I 
had not that opportunity until 2 P.m., when both vessels 
were made fast to the land-ice two-thirds of the distance 


| across Wellington Channel, the Assistance being about one 


mile and a half to the westward of us. Finding that the 
traces were apparently those of a retreating party, I thought 
it my proper course to return to the east side of Wellington 
Channel, which I accordingly did. The succeeding morning 
I landed with a party and examined the coast from ten miles 
to the northward of Cape Spencer to that promontory, and 
an encampment was found near the latter place, seemingly 
that of a hunting party about three years previous. Joimng 
company with the Advance, the Mescue, and the Feliz 
schooners, the following morning we made fast in a bight 
under the north-west side of Beechey Island, and, having 
consulted with Captain Dunhaven and Sir J. Ross, it was 
agreed that the former should despatch a party to continue 
the search northward along the east coast of Wellington 


| Channel, while I explored the coast to the eastward. Mean- 


time, a party of all my officers, which had been despatched 
in the direction of Caswall’s Tower, discovered the quarter 


| which had been occupied by the vessels of Sir John rank- 


lin’s expedition in the winter of 1845-6. Three gts pe) 
also found, the headboards showing them to be those © 
three seamen who had died early in the spring of 1846; but, 
notwithstanding a most careful search in every diseetion, 
no document could be found. The same evening, & -_ ° 
arty was despatched, under Captain Stewart, to oe 
adstock Bay and its vicinity, but no further traces we 


| found in that direction. 


“The Resolute and Pioneer came up and made Po 
Wednesday morning, and an unfavourable condition © 


opened to 


the westward, I stood a certain distance across Vellington 


Channel in the morning, aud ee See — gh ns 
3 ~ ance. 

J. Stuart, to communicate with the Assis i the patty te- 

j Ine i ups 

turned the following forenoon, having accomplishe¢ uP 


wards of 40 miles. . had 
e Ww i hat the Assistance 
By them we were acquainted t a ot, examined Df ber 


to the north and south of Barlow Inlet. ! , 
Me The state of the ice prevented the least ae 
made with the ships until Thursday, the 5th of Se rae 
when we left Beechey Bay; but so little was the . Caer 
off, that we were unable 4 reach the west side 0 
+] before Sunday, the 8th. ' ore 
ar While lyin Sader Beechey Island, arrangements nd > 
made with Sir John Ross to lay up the Mary yacht, of the 
yee gs of oes ge was contributed, as our 
it there formed. ; t 12 
On Sunday the Sth, I landed with 4 party omy 0d 
miles to the northward of Barlow Inlet, ané Qe) ton 
le was erected in a conspicuous sitantion. slterpativ€ 
hannel being blocked up with old land-ice, a 5 view 
‘to proceed to the westward, ¥! 

e other sitber 
between the islands of the Parry Group, Magen Pr 
of these, Melville Island. age ou oon 0 as 
pushed on through the bay-ice, which was obstacle, * 


; ithstanding that 
to retard us atty 5 oan Toeedsy, the 10th of Septemes 
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sn made fast there, on account of the state of the 
god bord egal a consultation with Captain Austin, with a 
_ to acting in concert. 
“ The following morning the more favourable appearance 
the ice induced me to make an attempt to reach Cape 
q . but after proceeding 25 miles, the ice became 
‘which, with a heavy fog, caused me to put about, 
ereeke for our former position. The hourly increasing 


- of the bay-ice, which had now become such an 
obstacle, that with a strong breeze the ship stayed with con- 
: » difficulty, rendered it absolutely necessary that a 


should be obtained for the vessels, and I ac- 
ae Lo ge efor this harbour, a rough sketch of which 
[had reviously obtained from the Assistance. 

“ We brought up at 1] a.m. on Thursday, the 12th of Sep- 
tember, and Shortly afterwards the Felix schooner, Captain 
sir J. Ross, came in and brought up ; two boats were sent 
gshore and hauled up, to fall back upon should further pro- 

e; but being unable to get out by the 20th, so 
44 OE Reefully employed, preparations were commenced 
fo With reference to the winter that we have apes, che 
fact will speak for itself, viz., that there has not been one 
‘nale ease of sickness in either the Lady Franklin or Sophia; 
sng ao completely were both the minds and bodies kept 
properly occupied and carefully attended to, that with the 
crews 1 have it would have been surprising to have seen 
sickness. While on this subject, I cannot but make mention 
in terms of praise of Messrs. Sutherland, Goodsir, and Stuart, 
their exertions alike to instruct and amuse the men greatly 
contributing to the happy issue. ; ; 

“Frequent communication has been held with Captain 
Austin’s expedition, which has wintered in the strait between 
Grifith’s and Cornwallis Islands, and arrangements were 
made with reference to the different routes to be taken in 
the coming travelling. Pursuant to these, there are at 

nt ready to start from the Lady Franklin and Sophia 
two parties, of three sledges each, to explore Wellington 
Channel and the land which may be found at the head of 
that great inlet. 

“Independent of the above there are two dog-sledges 
prepared for extended search in the same direction ; one of 
these will be conducted by the interpreter, Mr. Peterson, 
of whom I would beg to make particular mention, trusting 
that his noble devotion in the cause of our countrymen may 
be remembered to his advantage. 

“The day at present fixed for the start is Monday, the 
léth of April, should the weather continue favourable. 
Previous to starting I have thought proper to make out 
this despatch for their Lordships’ information. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Your most obedient servant, 
**WiLtiam Penny, 
* Commanding an expedition in search of 
Her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror. 
“To the Secretary to the Admiralty, London.” 


“Her Majesty's ship, Lady Franklin, at Sea, Sept. 8, 1851. 
“Sir,—Resuming my report of proceedings from the date 
of my last despateh, I have to inform you that on the 17th 
of April six sledges, with forty-one officers and men, started 
the ships, under the command of Captain Stewart, of 
the Sophia, and I could not but be gratified at seeing what 
our small means had put in our power to do with these 
parties of men alike able and willing. The sledges were 
variously officered by Captain Stewart, Messrs. Marshall, 
Reid, and J. Stuart, and Drs. Sutherland and Goodsir. 
“The course intended to be pursued was to proceed so far 
together up the west side of Wellington Channel, and, after 
returning the depit sledges, two parties to cross the east 
side of the channel, while the other two followed up the west 
coast to the head of the channel, the position of had then 
seen determining their future procedure. 
“Each sledge was equipped for forty days, and the average 
paces per man were upwards of 2001b. I started from 
ship on the 18th, with the dog-sledges, accompanied by 
-Peterson, and at noon, on the 13th, [I joined the sledges. 
had found the ice very heavy, in consequence of the 
recent snow and the high temperature, and their journey 
e previous day had not exceeded six and a half’ miles. 
inefficient state of our cooking apparatus had already 
to cause much inconvenience. 
On the 19th the temperature fell, and a gale of wind 
fonds immediately on entering the channel, which con- 
all pom only partial intermissions, tillthe 22nd. During 
time I was continually among them, and whatever 
he the want of experience of my young officers might 
warranted my entertaining, they were all removed by 
On ene t © management of their men on this oceasion. 
st, Mr. J. Stuart had returned with the two depét 
ecverity of Sg one tent. In consequence of the extreme 
heuense i weather, I felt great anxiety for this party ; 
. ene marches they reachedthe ship, with only 
down th tval of rest. Meanwhile, the gale continued 
The nes with a temperature varying from 25° to 
, spel of ry “ numerous —, such as . 
me el, stronger conjurors, &c., cause 
redid in tine -" rd a if ee oe Fe - 
: i gly consulted my officers 
that 9 ire and, in consequence of our waauimous opinion 
mined to d y return was the most advisable step, I deter- 
at this eposit all the provisions, and the two best sledges, 
tions. Th’ eeraing with the other two to receive altera- 
dog ledges Stance to this spot was forty-two miles. The 
One >On their return, accomplished the distance in 
Stage. bey other four parties, after making their de- 
one in the yr a oe the bay at noon on the 26th, every 
bite; ana I of health, and not a single case of frost- 
‘gory but state my admiration of the constant 
em and mer, = steady and willing endurance of the offi- 
hardship, tod © parties under circumstances of no small 
banly engaged this date to the 5th of May, every one was 
Preparing more amply for what we had found 





to be necessary in our first journey. On the 6th, after a 
short prayer to the Almighty to enable us to fulfil our duty, 
the sledges again started, the crews of the two that had been 
left up channel being distributed among them. They were 
again in charge of Captain Stewart till such time as I should 
myself join them at the upper depét, when I was to see 
each party take its separate route. At 6 o'clock a.m., on 
the 9th of May, I started with Mr. Peterson, and Thompson, 
one of the seamen, with the two dog-sledges, and at 2 o'clock 
P.M., we overtook the parties, then camped at the further 
depot. From Point Separation, in 75° 5’ N. lat., Captain 
Stewart, with his auxiliary, Dr. Sutherland, and Mr. J. 
Stuart, of the Lady Franklin, left, proceeding to Cape 
Erinelle, Mr. J. Stuart there separating and proceeding 
along the coast to Cape Hurd, examining the various 
beaches, &c., for further traces, as strong opinions were 
still entertained that more was to be found in that quarter. 

**Mr. Goodsir, with Mr. Marshall as his auxiliary, had 
assigned to them to examine the west side, and to follow up 
after the dog-sledges, receiving final instructions on reach- 
ing the head ofthe channel. Rapid journeys were made with 
the dogs to Cape Dubarn, in N. lat. 75°22’, Hence the land 
was seen to trend N.W. ten miles, terminating in a point, 
afterwards named Point Decision, which was reached at 
half-past 10 p.m., on the 12th of May. A hill of 400 feet 
in height was ascended, and in consequence of the land 
being then continuously in a north-westerly direction, in- 
structions were left to Mr. Goodsir to take this coast along 
to the westward, while I myself proceeded in a N.W. by N. 
direction towards land seen to the northward. At 5p.m., 
on the 14th, we encamped on the ice, having travelled twenty- 
five miles N.W. by N. from Point Decision. The following 
day, after travelling twenty miles from the encampment in 
a N.W. by N. direction, we landed, at 7 p.m., on an island 
named Baillie Hamilton Island. 

** Ascending a hill about 500 feet high above the headland 
on which we landed, the ice to the westward, in the strait 
between Cornwallis and Hamilton Island, was seen to be 
much decayed, and an island was seen to the westward, 
distant 35 or 40 miles. As the decayed state of the ice pre- 
vented further progress to the westward from this point, 
and no trace being found, we proceeded round the island, 
first to the N.N.E., and afterwards, on rounding Cape 
Scoresby, in a N.N.W. direction. On the 16th we came 
upon what to all appearances was water, and on halting, on 
the 17th, at Point Surprise, we were astonished to open out 
another strait, in which was twenty-five miles of clear water; 
an island was seen bearing W. 4 S., distant 40 miles; and a 
headland, distant fifteen miles W. by N., the dark sky over 
this head indicating the presence of water, to the extent of 
perhaps twenty miles, on the other side. This point was 
found to be in 76° 2’ N. lat., and 95° 55’ W. long. Further 
progress being prevented by water, and we being still with- 
out traces, and the dogs’ provisions being exhausted, no 
other course remained but to return to the ships, which we 
reached, after rapid journeys at midnight, on the 20th 
of May. 7 ; 

‘© The carpenters and people on board were immediately 
set about preparing a boat to endeavour to reach the water 
scene. 

«On the 29th of May the second mate arrived, having 
left Mr. Goodsir in 75° 36’ N., and 96° W. Water had 
been seen by them to the northward, from their furthest 
station. He made a very rapid return, having run in one day 
from twenty-five to thirty miles. Every one on board con- 
tinued actively employed, preparing the boat, provisions, 
&e., and on the 4th of June it started with one auxiliary 
sledge and one dog-sledge ; the whole party being in charge 
of Mr. Manson. 

“©On the 6th of June Mr. John Smart returned with his 

arty from Cape Hurd, after an absence of thirty-one days, 
but without having found any traces either indicative of the 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, 
or of any retreating party having subsequently passed along 
the coast. : 

“«* After thirty-six hours’ rest, Mr. Stuart again started to 
join Mr. Manson, having equipped his sledge for a twenty 
days’ journey. He overtook the boat on the morning of the 
Sth of June, then one mile to the westward of Cape Hotham. 
The same day a dog-sledge from Mr. Manson arrived at the 
ship, stating that the sledge on which the boat was placed, 
after trial, had been found unfit for the purpose. The 
armourer, who had returned with the dog-sledge, was im- 
mediately set about preparing a longer sledge, but having 
no carpenter on board, the wood work was finished by Sir 
John Ross’s carpenter. On the 11th, at4a.m., I joined the 
boat with the two dog-sledges, and all hands were imme- 
diately set about fitting and lashing the new sledge, and 
arranging the weights of the party between the two long 
sledges and the two dog-sledges. On the 12th Mr. Manson 
returned, no one being left in the ship but the clerk in 

arge. 
on The improvement in the boat-sledge was so remarkable, 
and the ice also so much better, that a distance of 105 
miles was accomplished in seven marches. The boat being 
then launched into the water and laden, the fatigue party 
returned, and reached the ship on the 25th of June, all in 
good health, the dogs dragging their light sledge the whole 
2 On our journey out we met Dr. Sutherland at Depdt 
Point, returning after an absence of thirty-eight days. e 
reported having left Captain Stewart in 76° 20’ N., in the 
opening of Wellington Channel, but without having yet 
fallen in with any traces. When off Point Griffiths, on the 
14th, Messrs. Goodsir and Marshall were fallen in with, 
having examined the northern shores ot Cornwallis and 
Bathurst land, as far as 99° W., but still without having 
fallen in with ry 4 traces. They were obliged to return in 

sequence of the water. , 
ne Ssouninn the boat journey, after separating from the 
fatigue sledges on the 17th of June, we proceeded about ten 
miles to the westward, when we were obliged to take shelter 





in an adjacent bay, in consequence of a head sea, and strong , 


westerly gale. From this date until the 20th of July, 310 
miles of coast were examined by the boat under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances, arising from constant unfavour- 
able winds and rapid tides. Our provisions being then 
within eight days of being consumed, and our distance from 
the ship such that prudence would not warrant further 
perseverance with this supply, we commenced our return, 
and, with a strong north-west wind, succeeded in reaching 
Abandon Bay after 15} hours. The ice being so decayed as 
to preclude the launching of even an empty boat, we were 
compelled to haul the boat ashore and abandon her, taking 
with us four days’ provisions. The weather during our re- 
turn was boisterous in the extreme, with continued rain, 
which made the streams it was necessary to ford very rapid. 
The constant wet caused the greatest discomfort ; but from 
none of my men did [I once hear a complaint. In 75° N. 
lat. we found a boat, which Captain Stewart had wisely sent 
out in case of such a contingency as had occurred, but the 
ice having set into the mouth of Wellington Channel, which 
had up to this time been open, we were unable to fetch her 
down further than Barlow Inlet. Thence we walked to the 
ships, which we reached at 10 p.. on the 25th of July. 

** Captain Stewart had returned on the 21st of June, hav- 
ing reached Cape Beechey in 76° 20’ N. latitude, and 97° 
W. longitude. We had again started on the Ist of July, 
and carried up a depét for my return to Cape Dubarn, re- 
turning from this journey on the 17th of July. For parti- 
eulars during the different searches I would refer you to the 
accompanying reports, 

“On my return I was agreeably surprised to hear that 
Barrow’s Straits had been open as far as could be seen since 
the 2nd of July, an occurrence which was so far to be 
expected, as the strait was scen to be in motion till the 11th 
of March. The land-ice had also come out of Wellington 
Channel as fur up as Point Separation, probably about the 
Sth of July; and on the 27th of July, when our travellin 
operations concluded, the fast edge in the channel continue 
in the same position. 

“The ship continued icebound till the 10th of August 
but had our parties returned in sufficient time to refit anc 
be ready to cut out from the date of water-making we should 
have been at liberty on the 15th of July. 

“On the llth of August, Captain Austin’s ship entered 
our harbour in their progress to the eastward, His parties 
had penetrated as far as ships could hope to go, yet, like 
our own, unsuccessful in finding the least trace of the missin 
expedition. In fact, none had been found such as woul 
warrant the risk of a second winter, and, my orders being 
such as left no alternative, I determined on immediately 
returning to England, if no instructions to the contrary 
should be met with. In proceeding down the country we 
landed at Cape Hay and Button Point, in Pond's Bay, 
,ositions considered the most probable for despatches being 
Toft on by the whale ships. Finding none, we continued our 
course down along the land, crossing in 70° N. lat., through 
a body of 140 miles of ice. We made repeated endeavours 
to reach Sievly, on the island of Diao, to ascertain if an 
despatches had been left there for our guidance; but thick 
weather and a strong northerly wind obliged us to haul off, 
after having made a narrow escape from a reef lying close 
in shore. We parted from the Sophia about twenty miles 
off the land, expecting to rejoin her after having communi- 
cated with the Danish settlement; but the thick weather 
and strong gale continuing for 24 hours, we separated from 
her, and have not since seen her. Captain Stewart's instruc- 
tions, in case of such an event, were to make the best of his 
way to Woolwich, having it in his power to take either the 
English Channel or the Pentland Frith as his route, accord- 
ing as the wind might lead. 

** In speaking of the services of the various officers under 
me, I would mention my second in command as an able and 
energetic coadjutor, both on board ship and in conductin 
the search along the east coast of Wellington Channel om | 
the south shores of Albert Land; and his foresight in layin 
out depdt and a boat for the boat party greatly facilitate 
our safe return. Dr. Sutherland, of the Sophia, as his 
auxiliary in travelling, proved himself a most indefatigable 
oflicer, and his attention, while on board, to natural history 
and meteorology, will no doubt afford many useful faets. 
Of Mr. D. Manson, the chief mate of the Sophia, an old 
and experienced whaling-master, I cannot speak too highly. 
He had charge of the vessel during the absence of myself 
and Captain Stewart, and throughout the winter he paid the 

reatest attention to tidal and barometrical register; and 
Fis services in conducting the boat to Cape Hotham, under 
peculiarly disadvantageous circumstances, were beyond all 
praise. Mr. James Reid, the second mate of the Sophia, a 
son of the ice master of the Erebus, accompanied Captain 
Stewart in the first journey, as an auxiliary, and afterwards 
proceeded with him to his furthest. Of Messrs. Marshall 
and Leiper, the chief and second mates of the Lady 
Franklin, I would make mention,—experienced and skilful 
ice officers,—and the exertions of the one in accompanying 
Mr. Goodsir in the whole extent of his journey, and the 
other, my second in the boat, were such as could not but 
afford me the greatest satisfaction. The whole of the 
duties of refitting the ship during my absence fell upon Mr, 
Marshall, and were accomplished in a time remarkably 
short, considering the few hands on board. Of Mr. John 
Stuart, the youngest officer under my command, I cannot 
speak too highly. Finding that there were no duties as 
assistant-surgeon, he acted as third mate; and his exer- 
tions in preparing the travelling equipment, his surveys of 
various bays during his travels, end his assisting in pre- 
porns charts, &c., have proved of the greatest use; and for 

is proceedings during the search of the beaches, &c. be- 
tween Cape Erinelle and Cape Hurd, I would refer you to 
his journal. He afterwards started as an auxiliary to the 
boat party, with an interval of only thirty-six hours, and 
was subsequently employed in numerous short journeys con- 
ducting boats, &c. , . 

“Mr. Goodsir in his western search discharged alike 
his duty to this expedition and his missing brother. 
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** Mr. Peterson, the interpreter, in conducting the dog- 

, and in affording much useful information with re- 

ference to travelling, as well as his personal exertion in the 

same, to the extent even of injuring his health, has afforded 

me the greatest satisfaction, and of his services as an in- 

terpreter on a former occasion I have made mention in a 
previous despatch. 

“Of the seamen of both vessels placed under my com- 
mand I eannot speak too highly, for neither in winter 
quarters, nor while enduring the privations and fatigues of 
travelling, did ever one complaint or grumble reach my ears. 
Of their unwearied exertions a schedule is laid before you, 
and, if success has not attended their labours, they have 
not the less performed their duties. 

**T have, &e., 
“Wirtram Penry, 
** Commanding the Expedition. 

** The Secretary of the Admiralty.” 

Having met with Captain Austin’s expedition, as 
above detailed, Captain Penny was enabled to 
bring home a long report also of their exploring 
operations. It contains an equally stirring narra- 
tive of the efforts of the officers and men in search- 
ing every available locality within their reach, 
dividing themselves into parties, and making sledg- 
ing excursions of thirty days together. Large 
caverns have been built, and records deposited at 
Beechy Island, Cape Martyr, southern end of 
Griffith Island, and at two other localities, and 
printed notices have been deposited in the course 
of their routes by the different searching parties. 
Captains Austin and Penny having consulted to- 


gether with their officers at this point upon the into inches and tenths, and marked with a scale of chords. 





progress of the search, it was agreed that Sir John | 
Franklin could not have proceeded southward or | 
| of the successful case, provided they agree in all respects 


westward of Wellington Strait, and that any further 
exertions in those directions would be useless. 
Captain Penny, agreeably with his instructions, 
returned home, and Captain Austin proceeded 
with his squadron to Jones’ Sound, to continue the 
search, 


DRAWING AND MODELLING SCHOOLS. 
AN energetic movement is about to be made by the 
Society of Arts, with a view to promote the esta- 


blishment of Elementary Drawing and Modelling | ¥' 
| highest encouragement. 


Schools throughout the country. The ornamental 
and decorative manufactures in the British depart- 
ment of the Great Exhibition present a sad 
deficiency of art and correct taste, as compared 
with those of France and other continental states, 
and it is for the better education of the artisan in 
drawing, modelling, embossing, chasing, &c., pre- 
paratory to his introduction into the Government 
Schools of Design, that the following scheme has 
been concocted. No efficient system of art-educa- 
tion can be carried out, if it have to depend for its 
support on fees and voluntary subscriptions; and 
the Council of the Society of Arts recommend that 
instead of employing government grants for the 
purpose, powers should be obtained from Parlia- 
ment to levy a small rate, say a penny in the 
pound, among the inhabitants of any place in which 
an elementary art-school would be desirable. 

This being done, the Council of the Society of Arts 
offer their assistance and co-operation to any locality 
desiring it, upon the following conditions :— 

1. That such schools shall be called by the names of the 
localities in which they are established: “The 


Drawing and Modelling School, in connexion with the 
Society of Arts.” 
2. That localities, whether represented by corporate or 
parochial authorities, or by a Committee, shall engage to 
de, keep clean, warm, and light a suitable room, and 
ttings for the use of the school; and also to guarantee a 
sufficient sum, arising either from rates, by subscriptions, 
donations, and students’ fees, for the support of the school. 

3. That each locality shall appoint a Committee of Ma- 

—- ine fens —> — of the members of the 
yo ess than three) residing in igh- 
— ne ig ) g in the neigh 

4. at this Committee shall adopt the General Rules 
—_—-< by the Society for the government of their affiliated 

5. That the Committee shall be responsible for the cus- 
tody and safe return of the property of th 
tent for the us r+ Pane Be ; perty e@ Society which 

6. at t ‘ommittee shall appoint a Secret and 
Treasurer, who shall keep minutes and accounts ; ond that 
the Committee shall annually make a report to the Council 
of the Society of the state and progress of the school. 

Upon a compliance with these conditions, the members 
of the Society engage to render every support and facility 
in their , and to use their influence to insure the 
success of the schools established. They propose :— 

1. To prepare a concise code of General Rules, which 

shall form a useful manual of management and instruction. 
2. To recommend a suitable trained instru 





ctor, 

















3. To provide and lend, until the school is self-supporting, 
suitable drawings, models, and examples, sufficient to be in 
themselves a useful exhibition ; and, occasionally, books of 
reference. 

4. To appoint a rotation of visitors well qualified to su- 
— the course of instruction and the conduct of the 
school. 

5. To give, at their annual distribution, by the hand of 
their President, medals and rewards to those students who 
have distinguished themselves by ability and good conduct. 


As it would be some time before the requisite 
powers for levying a rate could be obtained from 
Parliament, it is recommended to form schools in 
the meantime by means of voluntary subscriptions 
and penny fees; and as a preliminary measure of 
encouragement, the Council of the Society of Arts 
offer the following prizes for colour-boxes and 
drawing instruments sufficiently cheap and suitable 
for the artisan :— 


The Council will present the Society’s large Medal to 
the person who shall produce the box having the greatest 
number of the best colours for general use, and brushes, 
which may be sold retail to the public for ONrE SHILLING. 
The maker must agree to make not less than one thousand 
of such boxes, and keep the same on sale. 

They will be prepared to purchase not less than one 
thousand of the successful boxes, provided they agree in all 
respects with the specimen submitted in competition. 

The Council further offer the Society’s large Medal for 
the best and cheapest set of the following instruments: 

One pair of 6-inch compasses, with shifting pencil leg. 

One wooden 4-inch triangle (equilateral). 

One ruler with one fiducial edge, one foot long, divided 


To be contained in a case. 
They will be prepared to purchase not less than 100 sets 


with the specimens submitted in competition. 

Specimens of the colour-boxes and cases of instruments, 
accompanied by the name of the manufacturer, and by a 
written engagement to produce not less than the above 
numbers respectively, to be sent to George Grove, Esq., 
Secretary to the Society, 18, John Street, Adelphi, on or 
before December 1, 1851. 

N.B.—The Council reserve to themselves the power of 
withholding the reward in case none of the specimens sub- 
mitted should appear worthy of it. 


As among the first-fruits of the Great Exhibition, 
we cannot but regard this scheme as deserving the 
We doubt, however, the 
policy of starting upon voluntary subscriptions. 
Its success will depend mainly upon the Parlia- 


os | 
mentary powers of obtaining the needful, and the | 


kind of control the Society of Arts determine to 
exercise. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, Sept. 18. 
THE authorities of the Bibliothéque Nationale seem 
quite determined to insist on the restoration of 
every rare manuscript now in private hands, to 
which they think the slightest claim can justly be 
made. A few weeks ago, you will remember, they 
obtained a judgment from one of the courts to 
the effect that M. Feuillet de Conches, one of the 
chiefs of the department of Foreign Affairs, should 
forthwith give up an autograph letter of the cele- 
brated essayist, Montaigne, which had been in his 
undisputed possession for thirty years; and now 
they are about to go to law with the trustees of the 
late King Louis Philippe, with respect to the pro- 
prietorship of a very valuable manuscript, entitled 
‘Le Livre des Chasses de Gaston Phabus, Comte 
de Foix.’ This rare document was presented by 
Louis XIV. to his brother the Duke d’Orleans, and 
it remained in the hands of the Duke’s family up 
to the Revolution of February, 1848. When, at 
that time, the mob invaded the Palais Royal, one 
of Louis Philippe’s librarians, to preserve the 
manuscript from destruction, conveyed it to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and there it has been ever 
since. The ex-king’s trustees have demanded its 
restoration ; but the directors of the Library flatly 
refuse to give it up, on the ground that notwith- 
standing the length of the time (between 150 and 
200 years) it has been in the possession of the 
royal family of Orleans, it is really public property. 
And they base the refusal on the pretension that at 
the time /e (rand Monarque gave it to his brother, 
it was not his to give, but belonged to the nation. 
They, however, overlook the fact that Louis XIV. 
was king with absolute power ; that he was every- 
thing and the nation nothing; that all the country 
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possessed was his, and all he himself possessed nil 
hisown. They forget, too, that his august Mai Was 
by and with the advice of his council of minister’ 
once issued a royal decree, in which he dechood re, 
the plainest possible terms, that his authority be; we 
derived from God, was so vast, that he eon lie 
pose at will of the property, not only of the mer a 
but of any and every of his subjects, and that te 
entertain the slightest doubt of his right so to de 

would be severely punished both in this world 4 
the next. = 

The Scientifie Congress of France is Now en 
session at Orleans; but its proceedings thus far 
have been singularly uninteresting, both in a scien- 
tific and literary point of view. I observe fines 
that not a few of the subjects which have occupied 
the attention of the learned assemblage, seem not 
only unimportant in themselves, but better adapted 
for associations of a very different character, For 
example, what has a scientific congress to do 
with the art of castrating cattle, or the breeding of 
bees, or the treating of women in childbirth fevers t 
Yet for nearly one whole day was it occupied in 
hearing papers on, and in discussing these matters, 
And on dit that the worthy savans entered into 
the subjects with such elaborate detail, that the 
ladies present were obliged to take precipitately 
to flight. : 

The French publishers have one very blameable 
| practice—that of putting new title-pages to works 
printed some time back, or perhaps stereotyped, 
and bringing them out as new. In every case this 
is a sort of fraud on the public; and in some it may 
be productive of very serious inconvenience. A 
few weeks ago I purchased the ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,’ and was assured that it had been cor- 
rected, as its title-page implied, down to the pre- 
| sent year; yet though ‘1851’ be the date of the 
title, the book is just the same as it was issued 
from the press in 1847, and one proof is, that 
Louis Philippe is spoken of ‘‘as still reigning in 
France.” The French publishers are very much 
given to boasting of their sensitive /oyauté in all 
transactions, and have sometimes taken on them- 
selves to denounce publicly their foreign brethren 
for acts of which they disapprove. But will they 
maintain that it is fair dealing to put a false title- 
page to a work of reference which is worth nothing 
if not scrupulously exact? 

This is verily the age of cheapness. George 
Sand has consented to allow all her novels to be 
reprinted for the small charge of four sous, a shade 
less than twopence, per part, which will make, it 
appears, about 1/. for the whole collection. This 
popular edition is to be profusely illustrated by 
eminent artists, and is to be printed and got up In 
good style. During the last year or two an Int 
mense deal of business has been done by three or 
four publishing houses, in the production of es- 
teemed works at four sous the sheet, of close yet 
legible type, excellent paper, and spirited illustra- 
tions. By this plan, the humblest workiug-man 
and the poorest grisette have been able to form 4 
very respectable library. Naturally the pe the 
brought out have been chiefly of the class of lig 
literature, but not a few are of graver character. 
Amongst the authors whose complete works _ 
been published, are Lesage, Chatesubriane, 4 
quetil (the historian), Balzac, Sue, Paul de cr 
amongst those partially published, Seen 
mennais, Voltaire, Diderot, Fenelon, Berna : 
de Saint Pierre. Translations of foreign works 
have also been produced; in the batch Rod iiffe, 
plete or partial, Goldsmith, Sterne, Anne + chi - 
Mrs. Inchbald, Walter Scott, Fenimore “tt 
Bulwer, Dickens, Marryat, Goethe, Sehitter, 
Silvio Pellico, and Boccacio. - 
, y* eminent critic has just revealed a fact which 
very few people knew—viz. that St. Just, one 0 

te om ible of the first 
the most terrible of the terrible heroes © he 
French Revolution, wrote and published, a 
gained his sanguinary celebrity, @ long Jere 
titled ‘Orgaut.’ The opimon which M. ed 
other historians have caused the public to oak le 
this man was, that he was a fanatic— imps dine’ 
but sincere—a ruthless minister of the gu ble 
but deeming wholesale slaughter indispens® 
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a . 
-. what he conscientiously considered, the 
’ 


— of the people. He was, we may imagine, 
something like the gloomy inquisitors of old, who 
thought it was doing God service to burn heretics 
at the stake. To justify this opinion, one would 
have expected to have found in a poem written 
by him when the warm and generous sentiments 

youth were in all their freshness, burning as- 
‘rations for what it was the fashion of his time to 
call vertu, and lavish protestations of devotedness 
to his country and the people. But instead of 
that, the work is, it appears, from beginning to 
end, full of the grossest obscenity—it is the delirium 
of a brain maddened with voluptuousness—it is 
coarser and more abominable than the ‘ Pucelle’ of 
Voltaire, and is not relieved, as that is, by sparkling 
wit and graces of style. In a moral point of view, it 
is atrocious—in a literary point of view, wretched. 
The discovery of such a production will be a sad 
blow to the stern fanatics of these days, who look 
on the blood-stained men of the Revolution with 
admiration and awe—who make them the martyred 
saints of their calendar—and whose hope by day 
and dream by night is to have the opportunity of 
imitating them. Of the whole band St. Just has 
hitherto been considered the purest—he has al- 
ways been accepted as the very personification of 
‘virtue’ in its most sublime form. Even the 
immaculate Maximilien Robespierre himself has 
never had the honour of having admitted that he 
approached him in moral grandeur. And now 
behold! this ‘virtuous’ angel is proved to have 
been a debauched and loathsome-minded wretch! 
But, to be sure, that was before he began cutting 
off heads, and wholesale murders on the _poli- 
tical scaffold redeem a multitude of sins. 











VARIETIES. 


Her Majesty's Theatre. — At this house our 
country visitors are enjoying the pleasures of a 
number of very attractive ‘‘ last nights.’ This 
opportunity of seeing and hearing the charming 
Sontag, the earnest Cruvelli, and the impassioned 
Barbieri Nini, all on the same night, at play-house 
prices, should not be lost. While we have visitors 
in London sufficient to fill the Crystal Palace at 
the rate of from fifty to sixty thousand daily, surely 
enough will be found to sustain the already pro- 
longed season of Italian opera and ballet. ‘The 
crowds that nightly avail themselves of this great 
musical treat isa tolerable proof its being appre- 
ciated, and we sincerely hope that the “last nights” 
will be repeated “‘ until further notice.” 

Haymarket and Surrey Theatres.—Those of our 
country friends who may be content and pleased 
with music, executed in a manner less perfect and 
refined, may go and enjoy Mr. E. Fitzwilliam’s 
operetta of The Queen of a Day, or Bellini’s Sonnam- 
ila, at the Haymarket, with Mr. Harrison and 

is Pyne in the principal parts ; or Figlia del 
Repimento at the Surrey, with the clever drumming 

‘Miss Romer. Here also may be seen and heard 
with pleasure, by those whose ears are not over- 
“asitive, the sublime opera, Don Giovanni, and 
ye Chamoun. Music is on the ascendancy 

houses, to the confusion of both legitimate 
aad melo- drama, 
aac, ee. Phelps is still persevering 

‘uburban theatre, and apparently with 
pren in his efforts to revive the legitimate 
wie ns the Shakspearian plays not often 
Naame 7 has produced The Winter’s Tale, 
wad re easure, and Antony and Cleopatra, 
ingedy g the past week, the rarely-enacted 
rales oon 2 — Mr. Phelps himself 

lade are eficively performed. by Mr 

and Mr. Marston. f 

f one of Burns's Heroines,—A Glasgow 
“Wading on the death of one of the six 
ne belles,” on whom Burns confers the 
ager Mrs, Findlay, relict of Mr. 
very Pk of the Excise, Greenock, was one 
mes, who in “nd persons, surviving to our own 
the first 4 ey reg knew the peasant bard in 
of his genius and manhood, and by 





FF 





whom her name and charms have been wedded to 
immortal verse. When we consider that 65 years 
have elapsed since Burns wrote the lines in which 
this lady is noticed, and that the six Mauchline 
belles were then in the pride of opening woman- 
hood, it is surprising that two of them, who have 
often listened to the living accents of the inspired 
peasant, still survive. The fate in life of the six 
belles was as follows :—Miss Helen Miller, the first 
named, became the wife of Burns’s friend, Dr. 
Mackenzie, a medical gentleman in Mauchline, 
latterly in Irvine; Miss Markland we have already 
spoken of; Miss Jean Smith was married to Mr. 
Candlish, a successful teacher in Edinburgh, and 
became the mother of the eminent divine; Miss 
Betty (Miller) became the wife of Mr. Templeton, 
in Mauchline; and Miss Morton married Mr. 
Patterson, cloth merchant, in the same village. Of 
the fate and history of ‘“ Bonnie Jean” (Armour) 
we need not speak. The survivors are Mrs. Patter- 
son and Mrs. Candlish-—Scottish Pvess. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos.—We learn from Berlin that 
the third volume of Humboldt’s Cosmos is in the 
press, and will be published in a few weeks. 

The Queen's College, Belfast, has been visited by 
a great many distinguished foreigners, several of 
whom expressed themselves in very high terms of 
the progress already made in the arrangements for 
scientific and industrial education. Among the 
eminent foreign visitors were Professors H. Rose 
and Magnus, of Berlin; M. Sobrero, Professor of 
Chemistry in Turin; and, on Monday last, Baron 
Von Liebig, of Giessen, the celebrated German 
chemist, arrived by the Ulster Railway, where he 
was received by Dr. Andrews, the Vice-President 
of the College, and Professor Hodges. It was the 
wish of the Council of the Chemico- Agricultural 
Society to entertain the illustrious chemist, but a 
pressing engagement, which rendered his presence 
in Glasgow on the following day necessary, made 
it impossible for him to accept their invitation. 
The Baron, however, purposes visiting Belfast 
during the meeting of the British Association,— 
Belfast Mercury. 

Sale of Pictures.—The day before yesterday the 
small but widely celebrated collection of pictures 
left by the late Baron A. C. W. de Nagell, was 
publicly sold at the Hague. The following is a list 
of those pieces which were sold for 2000f, and up- 
wards :—A View in Italy, by J. Both, 4400f.; Sea 
piece, by J. Cuyp, 18,000f.; View of a Marsh, by 
J. Van der Capelle, 3100f.; Meadow with Cattle, 
by A. Cuyp, 5000f.; a Family Picture, by J. Van 
der Hagen and A. Van der Velde, 3500f. ; Entrance 
of a Fortress, by J. Van der Heyden and A, Van der 
Velde, 11,000f.; View of Elben on the Rhine, by 
the same, 4300f. ; Scene in front of an Inn, by C, 
Dujardin, 4000f. ; Landscape in the form of a pano- 
rama, by P. de Konnick, 4000f.; Family group of 
Danish Peasants, by A. Ostade, 7300f.; the Tip- 
pler, by the same, 2000f. ; Landscape, by J. Ostade, 
2640f.; Flock of Sheep in a Meadow, by P. Potter, 


10,000f. ; Portrait of a young Girl, by Rembrandt, 


8040f.; Landscape, by Ruysdael, 3500f. ; another 
Landscape, by the same, 6000f. ; Landscape, by J. 
Ruysdael and P. Wouvermanns, 4020f.; a Flemish 
Kermesse, by Teniers the younger, 5500f.; Sea- 
piece, by Van der Welde, 3100f. ; another Sea-piece, 
by the same, 2020f.; Landscape, by J. Wynandts 
and A. Van der Velde, 3600f.; Haymaking, by P. 
Wouvermanns, 17,600f. ; the Farrier, by the same, 
4400f. ; Sea-piece, by J. C. Schotel, 4820f. The 
total sum produced by the sale was 180,424f. (about 
72171.)—Journal des Debats. 

Effects of the late Revolution.—The recently pub- 
lished works of M. de Montalivet, on the ex-king 
and the civil list, concludes with an account of the 
devastations and pillage effected by the bands of 
February 24. In buildings burnt or sacked, at 
Neuilly alone, these bands destroyed to the amount 
of 3,065,246f., and in furniture at the Tuileries, the 
Palais Royal, and at Raincy, to the amount of 
2.460,750f. Added to this must be mentioned the 
paintings and other works of art which have been 
either wholly destroyed or seriously damaged. 
From the account which has been taken, it appears 
that the value of the pictures which were in the 








Palais Royal, and of which no traces remain, is 
estimated at 361,660f., and those at Neuilly at 
259,220f. ; those damaged at the above places will 
require an outlay of 36,000f. to restore them ; the 
frames and glasses are estimated at 50,000f., and 
the sculptures either destroyed or injured to 
61,900f., making the total estimate of the works 
of art destroyed or mutilated amount to 768,780f. ; 
and even this estimate does not include the whole, 
as there are many other works of art of the princes 
and princesses of the Orleans family, which have 
not been taken into the account. With regard to 
the books destroyed, it has not been yet possible to 
draw out any accurate account, but 1475 volumes 
are found to be missing from different works which 
were before complete. In addition to those, several 
portfolios containing valuable engravings have been 
removed, and five albums, containing 305 water- 
colour drawings, representing the pictures in the 
galleries at the Palais Royal and at Neuilly, 
have altogether disappeared. This collection cost 
30,500f., independently of the rich binding. Four- 
teen volumes belonging to a collection of historical 
portraits engraved, which formed 122 folio volumes, 
and which occupied the late king, when Duke of 
Orleans, fifteen years to arrange, are also missing, 
together with an immense quantity of numbers 
forming parts of works on art and natural history, 
which are consequently now incomplete. The col- 
lection of antique medals formed by Louis XIV. 
was all carried off. They were in gold, silver, 
and bronze, and were about 1200 in number, 
Out of 9565 volumes, of which the library at 
Neuilly was composed, upwards of 2000 are miss- 
ing, many of them of great value, and forming 
parts of sets, which are thus rendered incomplete, 
—aliqnani’s Messenger. 

Continental Luggage.—¥From the report of yester- 
day’s meeting of the South-Eastern Railway Di- 
rectors, we learn that Government has consented 
to allow of the conveyance of luggage in bond to 
London without being examined at Folkestone. 
This should have been done six months ago, as on 
the Paris railway, and we hope it will lead to a 
better and more accommodating system of in- 
spection. The inconvenience that foreigners have 
been compelled to submit to all this season, from 
the authorities of the London Custom House, has 
been a sad reproach to us. Scarcely any of the 
authorities connected with the arrangements of 
travel have sufficiently prepared to meet the addi- 
tional influx of visitors. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


In reference to the ‘ Persian Song’ inserted in your last, 
I would remark that even the prose versions of Sir W. Jones 
are paraphrases of Oriental poetry. Von Hammer's edition 
is throughout an absolute perversion of Hafiz, and can add 
nothing to the justly great renown of either. The celebra- 
ted ode given in your last is a proof :— 
“© 1, Agur an toorki Shirazi 
Be dest arad dili mara, 
Bakkali hinduyash baksham 
Samarkand wa Bokharara, 
“2. Badeh, saki, maya baki, 
Keh dar Jannat nukhayi aft 
Kanari abi Ruknabad, 
Wa gulgushti Mosellara. 


“9. Ghuzal gufti, wa darr sufti;” 


‘1, If that lovely of Shiraz 
In hand would take my heart, 
For that Indian mole I'd give 
Samarkand and Bokhara. 
‘* 2, Wine, cupbearer, the last drop pour, 
For in Eden thou'lt not fin 
The banks of the stream of Roknabad, 
Nor rose-bowers of Mosella. 
** 9, The ode is sung and the pearl is strung,” 

This literal specimen, (for Indian is figurative of black,) 
and the double rhymes, will give a fair idea of the great 
poet, whom a thousand scholars can render far better than 
the two selected, or than myself.—R. G. P. 


In your notice of Mr. Alison’s work, ‘The Second Re- 
formation,’ which appeared on the 23rd ult., you charge 
him with plagiarism from the ‘ Alpha.’ Mr. Alison never 
saw the ‘ Alpha’ till his own work was wer the press. 
Ina omens sw I held with him om, Bare | ra 
his work, short ore its appearance, I me 1 
him that man vf his views had been forestalled by the 
‘Alpha,’ of which he had never so much as heard; and 
I then put a copy of the ‘Alpha’ into his hands, with 
the words, ‘* Pereant qui ante nos nostra Gieeraas. © 

4 ° 
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NATURAL HISTORY. _ 





1. 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, a His- 
tory of the British Sea-weeds. Every Species is illustrated 
a coloured Plate. Three vols., containing 360 Plates, 
12s, 6d.; or arranged systematically, in 4 vols. £7 17s. 6d. 


2. 
THE BRITISH weir MP BOZOIC 
ae ten, m Sooke M'COY. a seyal “sto. 


With erous Plates. 
Past l. containing the RADIATA and ARTICULATA, 


is now ready. 16s. 
Pant Tl csateining the MOLLUSCA and VERTE- 


BRATA, is in the press. 


3. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
CULTURE of the VINE. By JOHN SANDERS, Gar- 
dener to T. Assheton Smith, rf . 8vo, Illustrated with 
Plates. 5s. 


4. 

THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.8. Elephant folio. 31s. 6d. Illustrated 
with four coloured plates by Fitch, showing 

1. The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the sur- 
face of the water. 

2. A flower of the natural size in progress of expanding, 
together with as much of the enormous foliage as the 
broad dimensions of the paper will admit. 

3. A fully A epameeman flower of the natural size, with foli- 
age, ke. 

4.4 eh we section of the fully developed flower, with 
various dissections and analyses. 


5. 


PART II. of the RHODODENDRONS 
of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. JOSEPH DALTON 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Illustrated by Fitch. In large imperial folio, with ten 
beautifully coloured Plates. 25s. 


6. 


DROPS OF WATER;; their marvellous 


and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope, 
B ae 4S tech Square 12mo, with coloured 
ates. 7s. 6d. 


3 
INSTINCT AND REASON. By 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts, 18s, 


8. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Josrrn 
WOODS, F.L.S. In one thick volume, 8vo. 18s, 


9. 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Royal 16mo. With twenty 
coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 

10. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 


8vo. The third and concluding Series. With a copious 
Index. Beautifully illustrated. 21s. coloured; 16s. plain. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author. By the Rev. 
DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Royallémo. With 
i ie Plates of Figures, by Fircu. 10s. 6d. 
coloured, 


12. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
AGNES CATLOW. Second Edition. Revised by the 
Author. Royal 1émo. With Twenty Plates of Figures. 
10s. 6d. coloured, 


13. 
POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henny 
SOWERBY. With twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


14, 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM. 
MALIA. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., Assistant in the 
cal Department of the British Museum. With six- 
teen » by B, Wateruouss Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHO. 


LOGY, comprising all the BIRDS. P. H. GOSSE, 
Author of “The Ocean.” Royal iene, With Twenty 
Plates of Figures, 10s, 6d. coloured, 

16. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 


MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal lémo. With Sixteen 
of Figures, by Wire. 10s. 6d. coloured, 





REEVE AND BENHAM, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 


STREET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. Esrascisnep 1806. 
Poutcy Hovpenrs’ Carrrar, £1,192,818. 
Annvat Ixcome, £150,000. Bonvses Deciarep, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001,450. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
Tue Rev. James Suernman, Chairman. 
Henry Brencowe Cuvacuitt, Esa., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B.-Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. Capt. William John Williams. 
* J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Direetor. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D., ¥.8.8., 29, Upper Montague Street 
Montague Square. 
NINETEEN TWENTIEZETHS OF THE Parorits ARE DIVIDED AMONG 
THE INSURED. 


Ezamples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 























| Bonuses added 
Date of Sum | subsequently, 
ll Original Premium. to be further 
Policy. | Insured. increased an- 
nually. 
£ £ e. d. | £ «ed. 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished. 1222 2 0 
18ll 1000 33 19 2 ditto | 23117 8 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
Ezamples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Total with 
Policy Date Sum Bonuses additions, to be 
No. ee Insured. added. | further in- 
| creased. 
£ £e. d. £ed4 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 

















Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent Street. 


KAGE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. Joun Cuttwynp Tacsor, Q.C., Chairman. 
Watrer Anprrson Peacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Avprrors—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. ; Thomas Godfrey 
Sambrooke, Esq. 
Puaysictan—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S. 
15, Welbeck Street. 

Scrorons—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square ; William 
Cooke, Esq.,.M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
AcTUARY AND Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 George III., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur- 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. Hence the next one will take place in 1852. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. 

To the present time (1850) the assured have received, in satisfac- 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere— 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The annual reports of the Company's state and progress, prospec 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on applica- 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company's agents. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
a.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Water oo 
Prace, Lonpon. 
Fovr-Firrus of the Prorrrs are divided amongst the Assured. 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits,inthe present year, 1851, have war- 
ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 
amples :-— 


Age Policy — Total 
when = effected Assured Additions 
Assured. in ares. in 1851. 
25 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £16412 2 i 
35 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £17619 8 in 
45 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £219 6 6 > Septennial 
53... 1838 .. £1000 .. £23519 & Divisions 
64 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £268 1 3) of Profits. 
26 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £4912 OF —_—— 
36... 1844 .. £1000 .. 259 4 9 in ‘ 
46 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £7713 O> Septennial 
55 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £83 13 7 Division 
66 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £9415 8 of Profits. 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASS 


AND ANNUITY soc : 
London, and at Calcutta. SEFY, 12, Chatham ee 


CAPITAL, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS 
William Butterworth Bayley, F 
; yley, Esq., Ch 
‘ John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Coleen 
#£wis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Ie 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Onan = 
Major Henderson. Major — 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker 
as web pens a Bonus was added to the Society's Po 
rod oft scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in 


URANCE 
’ Blackfriars, 


licies on 
January, 
mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


“ INDIA BRANCH. 

e Society has extensive Indian business tel 

of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowmen gy reucies 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Militg ee 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be ferci 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents mba 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. eal 


JOHN CAZENOV E, Secretary, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


48, Gracechurch Street, London MUTU sv 
ANCE on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &e 0’ OY MUTUAL Asser. 
Cnuainman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, " 
Dervry-Cuainman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., M.P 

Members whose premiums fall due on the 1st October in 
that the same must be paid within 30 days from tht date. a 

From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, to the 20th 
November last, the number of Policies issued was 12,498, producing 
an annual income of £172,500 16s. 9d.; and the amount of the ac- 
cumulated capital at that day was £623,869 lis. 7d. 

Among the benefits secured to members of this institution is 
the important one that Policies of Assurance may be made pay- 
able to the Widower, Widow, or Children of the Assured, free of 
Legacy or Probate Duty. 

The next quinquennial division of profits will be made up to the 
20th November, 1852, and all persons who effect assurances before 
that time will be entitled to participate in the profits, in proportion 
to the time the policy has been in existence. 

Copies of the last Report and all other information may be had 
on application at the office. 

Sept. 20, 1851. 


Loans are granted on 
and Reversions. 





JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
During the Ten Years this Society has been established, more 
than Three Thousand Two Hundred Policies have been issued,— 
Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pounds ,— 
Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to upwards of Fifty. 
three Thousand Pounds. 
This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Diseased Lives. 
Healthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 
A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the policies at 
last Division of Profits. ; 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Socicty’s Agents in the country. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


\ ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AS: 
- SOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall. 

Every variety of assurance business entertained and loans 
granted on good security. 

The tables are based on the experience of 62,000 assurers. 

Non profit premium for assuring £100. Age 20, £1 1ls. 7d.; 30, 
£2 Os. 9d.; 40, £2 15s. 8d. 

Profit scale. Age 20, £1 14s. 9d.; 30, £2 6s.; 40, £3 1s. 10d. 

W. BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Farnance, Esq., F.1A. 


i 3 > POLICIES, 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISP( TABLE 
&c., may be obtained from EF. F. LEFKS, Secrerart. 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
4 PLIMENTARY.— The Proprietor of the LOND ~4 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfu Vast 
remind families, whose bereavements compel — oa 
mourning attire, that every article of the very ged — ay nis 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may ee 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates mfr mf 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are ies 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants gene 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest bp wad 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any ot is 
dition of the community. Widows’ and ange fi pcre i 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive = a ieus @ 
required, will ensure its being sent nee ee er 

y don the most reaso cerms. 
saadu wena ‘6. Jey. 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


0OR c LOT HS 


L 
F Rest quality, warranted . 9s. 6d. per sq. ¥¢ 
Persian -— Lay = 4 pega >. = ” . 
Common Floor Clo oe 38.08. oe rine. 
NG; COCOA FIBRE MATTS AND } Lg 
TOTS Drv, iencketerer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET : 
x » } “i N 
\ ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNI ed 
and BLOOMFIELD RUSH, taken from ee chet 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a = itash Pare, 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hal r oe TUSs AUD 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Ma ~ ne nan squat. 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker gee Lars? 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.— ission 
Room, Is. ; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 

















. 4 Street, 

London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. , a natce of 

Covent Garden, in the county of Lg yan Street, Covert 

Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS Me iin at the af ino 
resaid); and pu 3 t 

RERVE ro RENHAM Ix. . 5, Henrietta Street, Coven 


—Saturday, September 20, 1851. 
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